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ANCONA. 


\" N J HAT cunning a man may exer- 

cise in little matters of selfish- 
ness! There are two of us at the station 
in Rome with tickets for Ancona. The 
doors of the waiting room are thrown 
open, and we rush out to secure seats. 
We know that we may smoke in any of 
these second class cars, if no one of 
those in the compartment objects. We 
take care that there shall be none with 
us likely to do so unreasonable a thing. 
With this desirable end in view, we 
spread our small baggage in a won- 
derful way over both seats. Then we 
walk up and down with our cigars 
lighted, anxiously watching the result 
of our manceuvre. Here comes a pleth- 
oric Englishman of uncertain caste. 
He bolts into the carriage —“ Bless 
my soul, this is full now!” Out he 
hurries with all his multitudinous lug- 
gage—trugs, canes, shawls and umbrel- 
las; while we, from a safe distance, 
smile happily at each other. Next some 
ladies travelling alone, dames seules, the 
most dreaded companions of all cigar- 
bearing tourists. They climb up to the 


door and survey the bags and umbrellas 
with a critical eye, making a mental 
computation as to the possible number 
of the owners. Two long breaths are 
breathed as the ladies go forward to find 
more room. But our attention is di- 
verted from our charge to an Italian 
family, the members of which are bid- 
ding each other good-bye. It is more 
than an ordinary separation for a day, a 
week, or a month. The tall, scholarly 
man, with strongly marked features, hair 
and mustache touched with white, a long 
blue cloak worn with inimitable grace— 
I wonder to see his emotion at parting 
with these common-place people who 
are going on the train. There is no 
sparkle of thought in their eyes, but his 
head has been moulded ina library. He 
is forced to walk away that he may free 
his eyes from tears. When he returns 
his lip is trembling. He kisses them 
with increasing fervor ; but few words are 
spoken by any of the group ; “4 Dio”— 
and he is gone before they have found 
seats in the carriages. Here is a stray 
leaf from some story of the heart. We 
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wonder what is the chapter, what the 
whole volume, from which this is de- 
tached. This fragment is so full of 
tender pathos, that we think the whole 
must be a tragedy, ora moving romance 
at least. Yet I doubt not, mon ami, 
that it is a very dull story, as most of 
our lives are; and that if these dear 
people could breakfast together to-mor- 
row morning, they would quarrel over 
their macaroni, and make faces at one 
another should the wine happen to be 
sour. 

Meanwhilé, we remember our seats, 
and turning sharply around are just in 
time to see a woman lay violent hands 
on that part of our luggage which guard- 
ed the shaded window ; and we behold, 
to our dismay, these same articles piled 
promiscuously in the farthest corner, 
where the sun is at ninety degrees. 
Having accomplished this, our female 
friend plumps herself down where we 
had fondly hoped to sit, and stares from 
the window with the air of a Venus 
Victrix. “ Partenza,” the guards are 
crying ; the bells are rung ; the whistles 
shriek ; and we, with crest-fallen air, 
climb into the carriage, the guard lock- 
ing the door behind us. 

There never was a more perfect day. 
At Perugia our lady companion leaves 
the compartment wholly to us. A lunch 
of toothsome enjoyables is stowed away 
in our baskets, our smoking caps put 
on, and fresh cigars lighted. It is too 
fine a day to taik in, so we enjoy it in 
silence. The sun shines, but it is not 
warm ; there is a slight breeze, but it 
is not cool. Every tree and field is in 
the bright foliage of early summer and 
recent rains. The air is so clear that 
‘you might see for leagues were we not 
running among the hills. The road is 
built of stone; there is no more dust 
than as if you were riding in a balloon. 
Here and there peasants are at work, 
occasionally sunning themselves as idly 
as Neapolitans. Peeping over the grain, 
we see little reed crosses, such as the 
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Fore-runner carries, hung with wisps of 
the last year’s crop, or decked with 
leaves of the olive. If we should dig 
below these crosses we might perchance 
turn up a stone, rudely fashioned into 
an image of Pan, Janus, or Ceres. We 
have none such in our fields. Is it be- 
cause we trust God’s loving kindness 
more abundantly, or because we have 
reduced the idea of His providence to 
the idea of a threshing machine; and 
consider His personal interference with 
the work of His own hands an imperti- 
nence, if not an impossibility ? 

The sun goes, but the light is saved 
from utter extinction by the moon. 
Soon after having begun to see its 
shadows, we find the stream by which 
the train has been running, rapidly 
broadening ; and presently we are chas- 
ing along the shore of the Adriatic, the 
moonlight revealing the “ innumerable 
laughter” of its waves. 

Ancona—at last. Our baggage being 
wonderfully elastic at will, is compressed 
into so small a space that the veturino, 
whose hack we have summoned, looks at 
it dolefully, wondering whether he will 
get more than halfa franc extra for it. 
At the gates of the town we are stopped, 
and the custom-house officials begin to 
fish under the seat of our carriage for 
contraband articles ; but we shout “ z7- 
ente” at them so vigorously, that they 
are glad to let us pass on. Then comes 
the usual squabble with the driver at 
the hotel door, a difficulty happily set- 
tled in this case by taking back a Papal 
fira and accomodating our friend with 
one bearing the image and superscrip- 
tion of the excommunicated Victor Im- 
manuel. This in Ancona, for centuries 
a fief of the Pope! 

Ancona is a dull town, and its dull- 
ness is its glory. We came to it be- 
cause of its dullness. We were running 
away from art and artists, from “the 
grand tour” and tourists, from history, 
from anything that would make us think 
or feel; for we were tired of thought 
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and feeling. When you go back to 
Europe, my friend, and again become 
surfeited with painting and sculpture, 
and historic associations, go to Ancona 
and seek the Hotel della Pace. What 
bliss it was the morning after our ar- 
rival, to stand at the forte cochére of the 
hotel, and looking out upon the little 
piazza where a grimy little stone cherub 
was blowing a perpetual stream from a 
twisted shell, to know that there was 
nothing more to see in Ancona. The 
back of the hotel is close upon the sea. 
We had a chamber and a salon on the 
third floor, with a balcony to the latter 
overhanging the water. There were 
easy chairs, too, and these we would 
wheel out upon the balcony; then sup- 
plying ourselves with cigars, we would 
not go to bed till the moon was down. 
Was there ever more glorious ease than 
was there enjoyed! There was nothing 
to do but to watch the sea. But if the 
Adriatic was our delight by day, it was 
our idol as the day waned, and the sun 
came nearer and nearer to the waves 
until it lighted up the ceiling of the 
room behind us, and the sea was blood- 
red in its track, and the clouds changed 
from grey to purple and gold. And then 
to watch the great round sun, dipping 
slowly, as if half afraid to leave the 
world to his weak sister’s charge—to 
watch it until it was only a bit of flame 
upon the farthest ripple—to see who 
would be the first to say, “ It is gone !” 
But the moonlight, ah! the crown of all 
was the moonlight ; for the moon came 
out as soon as she dared, as soon as she 
was sure her red-faced brother was gone, 
and showered down a restful love upon 
the city and the deep, as if to say: “I 
am sorry my brother makes you work 
so hard, O earth and sea! But he is 
gone, now; so rest, I pray you.” One 
by one the lights went out in the har- 
bor ; the only sound then heard was the 
baying of a watch dog in some vessel at 
anchor far away; a group of soldiers 
sauntered along the quay, singing a 
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drinking chorus ; while from the cathe- 
dral above the town the evening psalm, 
chanted by the monks, came faintly 
to us—faintly, to be sure, but it out- 
lasted the song of Wine. And when 
at last all was still, we could see the 
small coast-vessels gliding across the 
track of the moonlight into port, as 
noiselessly as dreams, outlining them- 
selves at times against her silver disk. 
Even these were soon at rest, and the 
moon stole quietly out of sight, as a 
mother who has watched her darlings to 
sleep, and glides from their chamber 
bearing the light in her hand anda good- 
night in her heart. 

I have said that there was nothing in 
the town to see; and there certainly 
was nothing to rouse one from his luxu- 
rious laziness. But the good people 
hereabout thoyght there was much in 
Ancona in these days to draw the world 
thitherward. Were not these the days 
of St. Cyriacus ; and was not his body 
for one precious week exposed to the 
admiration and comfort of the faithful ? 
So we, too, after a late breakfast one 
morning, climbed the steep hill over- 
looking city and sea. The cathedral 
sits there with its Lombard door-way, 
its salmon-colored marble shafts resting 
on salmon-colored marble lions, (Lom- 
bard lions, you know, with short woolly 
manes, very wide mouths and thick 
girths—such lions as are not now ex- 
tant, I am sure) with its fluted and rib- 
bed roof painted in geometrical patterns, 
its high choir, and many other marks of 
adate a thousand years back. We walk- 
ed down the nave to the choir, and here 
under the raised presbyterium we saw the 
first of the cathedral’s wonders. It was 
a pieta of carved wood or baked clay, 
I know not which ; a dead Christ spat- 
tered with blood, as if crushed bya 
locomotive, the three Marys standing 
by with faces contorted in all horrible 
shapes, intended to represent grief, but 
succeeding only in presenting the most 
hideous facial malformations. Some 
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bunches of blue and red paper flowers 
were arranged about the body, while a 
few smoke-compelling tallow candles 
added ghastliness to the scene. The 
peasants came and gazed upon the scene 
with solemn eyes; but was it beneficial 
to them? Had the zeta of Guido in 
Bologna been copied here, it would 
have shown them how superior natures 
grieved, and how a Christ could look 
divine even in the rigidity of death. 
They receive now an impression ; they 
would have received through better art 
an education. It is the duty of art to 
link us, by means of common emotions, 
with the heroic, and thus to draw us to 
the level above ourselves. 

The two transepts are raised above 
the level of the nave, and there is a crypt 
beneath each. The south crypt had 
little to show us except broken marbles 
that were relics of the Ancona of Czsa- 
rean days. Above, I turned over an 
ancient breviary, and read to myself 
some of those grandly sonorous Latin 
prayers. Seeing some persons entering 
aroom in the end of the transept, we 
followed them; and here, in what ap- 
peared to be the sacristy, the peasants 
were crossing themselves before the 
most horrible of tlie many fearful cruci- 
fixes that Italy showed us. The body 
that hung upon the cross was nought 
but bone and skin, and of a dirty tan 
color. The mouth was open, and eyes 
staring with the exact expression of a 
bull when he staggers back with drop- 
ped jaw, set eyes and hideous bellow 
from the stroke of the killer’s axe. The 
sides and limbs were drenched with 
blood, the hair clotted with the same. 
The loins were tied about with a flaunt- 
ing red scarf and tarnished gold fringe, 
such as the male dancers may wear in 
the ballet of a low caste theatre. I 
shudder even now when I recall this 
unintentional blasphemy in art, which 
reduced the First-born of every creature 
to a level with the sheep and oxen that 
have been put under our feet. 
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The altar of St. Cyriacus was in the 
north transept, and was profusely hung 
with faded crimson, in honor of the /é¢e. 
We went down into the crypt below 
this, where was the tomb of the saint. 
One side of the block marble sarcopha- 
gus was removed, showing behind a 
heavy plate of glass the grinning mum- 
my of poor Cyriacus, robed in the full 
canonicals of a bishop ; his feet encased 
in slippers, his skinny hands covered 
with the jewelled gloves of a bishop, a 
bishop’s mitre upon his ghastly head—a 
full-robed bishop, my dear friend ; was 
ever a sight more pretty and edifying! 
Do you see these poor women, how they 
kneel close up to the iron railing that 
protects the tomb, grasping it with both 
hands, beseeching all saints and saint- 
esses to pray for them? Our good 
Cyriacus, of whom they probably know 
as much as we—that is nothing at all— 
is doubtless well remembered, and relied 
upon most of all. “Ora pro nobis.” 
They are in earnest, let us hope. See 
that little boy dropping his last cen¢es- 
simo inside the railing. Think how 
many years the poor saint has begged 
with that dumb mouth. We have be- 
come sober standing here. Very likely 
that is not Cyriacus ; and very likely he 
wasn’t much of a saint when alive. 
Bishop and martyr, do you say? So 
the inscription reads. Ah, then he 
lived in years when his hands were not 
used to those gloves. We bow to the 
memory of one of the noble army. What 
matters it whether they be his bones or 
not; there is more similarity in our 
bones, I warrant, than in aught else that 
is called “us.” I have no doubt our 
skeletons would pass for the anatomical 
remains of two Popes, my friend, or do 
equally well exhibited in New York as 
pleasant mementoes of those two men 
who were recently hung in Jersey. But 
if we could put men’s souls together with 
wires and springs, it would not be so 
easy to play proxy for one another. 

There is a little urn above this sar- 
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cophagus, and one or two others in differ- 
ent parts of the crypt, out of which 
panels are taken, showing within all 
sorts of bony odds and ends decked out 
with paper roses and wreaths. The Latin 
over each will tell you to whom these 
are supposed to have once belonged. 
Real flowers would not keep. It would 
be a great bother to hunt up violets and 
myrtle. You know the bones only repre- 
sent the saint, and these bits of paper 
represent flowers ; so the whole exhibi- 
tionis ona par. You wouldrather have 
God’s true flowers growing above your 
grave than to have your skeleton hauled 
apart and garnished with blue and red 
tissue paper in this way? So would I; 
and as I have not heard that any one 
has thought of canonizing us, and the 
prospect of our occupying a basso-relievo 
sarcophagus is equally remote, (they 
always dig up these and put them in a 
museum or church) we will borrow no 
trouble on that score. Let us throw 
them our coppers and go. 

We picked up the unconsumed cigars 
that we had stuck in a niche of the door- 
way on entering, and finished these 
cheap luxuries sitting upon the edge of 
the terrace across the road in front of 
the Cathedral; looking silently out upon 
the sea and kicking our heels against the 
stone wall in the very ecstasy of laziness, 
until we were ready to vary the pro- 
gramme by going back to the hotel, 
getting fresh cigars, wheeling our chairs 
out upon the balcony, and renewing our 
watch of the ever-glorious Adriatic. 

I was strolling out one evening with 
no special purpose in view. It was not 
a new employment, to be sure; and 
usually I returned with nothing special 
to look back upon. But this evening one 
of the old churches that I had tried dur- 
ing the day, and found locked, I saw to 
be dimly lighted. Ofcourse, I laid down 
my cigarand slippedin. Think of going 
into a church at home just because it 
happened to be open! Two or three 
candles were burning with dull yellow 
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flame and great ghostly plumes of smoke. 
These stood at one side of the nave close 
to the entrance ; near them was gathered 
a group to which at first I paid no spec- 
ial attention. I was peering about in 
the gloom ; trying to unite this pillar, 
that arch and the roof above, so as to 
form an idea of the church. Indeed, 
built of all kinds of arches and columns 
embracing great unfathomable shadows 
where the light could not reach, it seem- 
ed rather like the dream of some heavily- 
sleeping architect than a veritable build- 
ing. You could no more see the back 
of chancel, apex, or transept than as if 
your eyes were shut. The roof looked 
only like a pall; but the light shone 
dully on a shaft here and a capital there, 
and the half of a vault ; showing on all 
that greasy damp which collects in such 
places. A few persons could be seen 
kneeling among the dim arches, but 
my attention was called from them to the 
group on my left which had been joined 
by a priest and his little light-bearing 
assistant. 

The priest had indeed a kindly face ; 
but the boy had a dismally draggled 
gown. (Did you ever think how you re- 
member some people’s faces, and only 
the dress of others?) I saw there was 
to be a baptism, for they had gathered 
about the font. Then I saw the mother 
with the dear child in her arms; a little 
blue-wrapped thing the baby was, with 
its eyes closed in sleep. Oh that I had 
been an artist—Ancona would have had 
a name with Foligno; and the Vatican 
would have begged for the Madonna 
that I should have painted. It was her 
first child; you could see that easily 
enough. Not Carlo Dolce’s sweetest 
bambino is watched with tenderer eyes 
or more reverential care by the Blessed 
Virgin. The first-born dedicated to the 
Lord in solemn rite before the mystery 
of new life has become an old story ; 
—do you want fame and fortune, my 
friend with the brush? You will find 
both at the baptismal font when a true 
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woman, true mother and true worshipper 
brings her first child thither. No mat- 
ter about the features ; it is what is in 
the soul that makes the Madonna. Awe 
but no fear; faith without pride; joy 
without exultation; reverence blended 
with a blessed consciousness of posses- 
sion, and love transfusing, shining 
through all;—that one look compre- 
hended it all, and that look will remain 
in my mind through life, though the face 
itself may become as indistinct as a 
thought of infancy. 

The priest and candle-bearer vanished 
through the sacristy door, causing the 
shadows to double their folds, moving in 
the arches of the ceiling like the wings 
of great bats. The little group huddled 
about the child, chatting in subdued 
voices ; the girlish women who had ac- 
companied the mother wrapping it up 
cosily, the mother keeping silent watch. 
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I passed out before them ; and in my 
revery that night, while looking out from 
the balcony upon moon and sea, this 
child appeared in singularly diverse lives. 
Yet somehow, whether he figured in my 
imagination as priest or soldier, he was 
still heroic in purpose and deed. Oh, 
mother, in far-off Ancona! you did not 
see me that night leaning against a pil- 
lar of the nave, but when you knelt and 
repeated the Pater Noster, there was 
one kneeling in the darkness behind you 
who has many a night since then knelt 
to offer a petition for your little one. A 
year has passed, and thousands of miles 
separate us, but I see you to-day sitting 
in the porch of the old cathedral with the 
dear child upon your knees, the bound- 
less sea stretched out before you; 
mother and child and church and sea 
banded over by the soft blue of a com- 
passionate heaven. 





A CRUISE ON A SLAVER. 


T was in the Bonny River, on the 
African coast, that the writer who 


I 


had been shipwrecked was offered a 
passage to Puerto Rico by the captain 


of a slaver called the Saranac. This 
offer was gratefully accepted, and from 
that moment Captain Scudder put away 
all restraint on his words and acts. 

The Saranac had run into the river 
that afternoon. So soon as she came 
to an anchor, her royal and topgallant 
masts were sent down, and her top- 
masts housed, to prevent their appear- 
ance above the low lands of the coast. 
In all other respects the vessel was kept 
ready for immediate service. Twenty 
miles above and about the same distance 
below were elevated bluffs, from which 
a sail could be observed; and should 
such an one prove to be a British man- 
of-war, immediate notice would be given 
in time to assure the escape of the 


slaving craft, or in default of wind, to 
permit a complete change of rig. 

“ John Buckraw,” said Captain Scud- 
der, “how many niggers have you got 
on hand ?” 

“T got tree hundered at the bay bar- 
racoon, sar, and. Jim Shiner has gone up 
to de upper barracoon for tree hun- 
dered mo’. I spect him hea’ to-night 
at twelve o’clock.” 

“ Very good ; let there be no mistake, 
for I can’t wait. If he don’t come, I 
will trade down the coast with some one 
else.” | 
This threat acted with effect on John 
Buckraw, a huge mulatto, and he has- 
tened off to get on board the three hun- 
dred in the bay barracoon. 

Down they came, and were about to 
be embarked, when Scudder appeared. 
“ Avast, there,” said he, “none of that, 
you old thief! You cheated me the last 
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time, and I will inspect these darkies 
to suit myself.” 

“TI nebber cheat you, Massa Scudder ; 
I always gib you good nigger, sar; but 
look for youself, sar.” 

Scudder examined the men as they 
came down, boat-load after boat-load, 
and with some haggling accepted the 
main lot, with few exceptions on the 
score of old age or physical infirmity. 

In a short time two hundred and 
eighty were placed on board the Sara- 
nac, and before day-light next morning 
she had completed a cargo of five hun- 
dred slaves. 

“Time’s up,” said Captain Scudder 
to me, as he roughly shook me from a 
sound slumber ; “send your dunnage 
aboard now, and go with me. 

“TI have no dunnage, Captain Scud- 
der ; I lost all when I was shipwrecked, 
except what I have on.” 

“Good,” was the reply, “you can 
share with me; I have plenty, and you 
can occupy the port berth in my state 
room.” 

We went aboard and I was presented 
to a tall, dark man with coal-black eyes, 
and full beard of the same hue. 

“This is the Spanish captain of the 
Saranac,” said Scudder, “for you must 
know that she always sails with two sets 
of papers and two captains.” 

Don Ribero Guzman received me with 
politeness and something like attention. 

“Tt is not often that we have a passen- 
ger,” he remarked, “and I am pleased 
to welcome you, because I know that 
Scudder would not have made you the 
offer unless he felt convinced that you 
would do us no harm.” 

“ Make yourself easy, Don Ribero, I 
am no English officer in disguise, but 
simply a shipwrecked American sailor, 
anxious to get home; and this being 
the only chance likely to offer for some 
time, I have accepted Captain Scudder’s 
invitation.” 

“And you did well; I will see to it 
that your name is properly entered on 
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the log book with all the circumstances ; 
so that should we be unfortunate enough 
to fall into the hands of a British cruiser, 
you will be all right.” 

This man’s gentlemanly address, and 
Scudder’s frank and jovial manner, tend- 
ed greatly to set me at ease, and recon- 
cile me to the novel and somewhat 
extraordinary voyage I was about to 
make. 

Two o’clock, A.M., there being no wind, 
the boats, four in number, were got 
ahead with ten oarsmen in each, and by 
means of a tow line the Saranac moved 
gracefully and not sluggishly from the 
Bonny River. The rowlocks were all 
muffled ; no conversation was allowed, 
and no noise made. Topgallant and 
royal masts and yards were speedily 
sent aloft, and every sail set that could 
catch acap-full of wind. By six o’clock, 
A.M., we were several miles clear of the 
river, and out on the broad Atlantic in 
one of those terribly dense fogs, never 
encountered except upon the African 
coast. The boats were called and snugly 
stowed, and as the wind began to fresh- 
en from the eastward, all studding sails 
were set. “Keep her west by north 
half north,” said the captain, and the 
course was laid as directed. 

The Saranac was a brigantine of four 
hundred and thirty tons measurement, 
and had been built for a privateer. Her 
lines were as fine as those of a dolphin. 
She had great length and breadth of ~ 
beam, with a corresponding depth ot 
hold; but her floor was long and smooth 
asaplane. Her entrance was as sharp 
as a knife, and her run long, keen and 
elegantly modeled. Aloft, her rig was 
of the true Baltimore clipper style, with 
short, strong masts and enormous yards, 
long and tapering, but stout in the slings. 
She was provided with false bulwarks 
made of painted canvas, and so ar- 
ranged that they could be turned up at 
a moment’s notice to the height of three 
feet, giving her the appearance of being 
a heavy, wall-sided merchantman. The 
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Saranac had made four successful 
voyages and was on her fifth, having 
enriched her owners after many almost 
miraculous escapes. Captains Scudder 
and Guzman had been in charge from the 
first, and were both possessors of large 
properties in the Spanish West Indies ; 
but they had contracted such a love for 
reckless adventure, that they persisted 
in their nefarious career. 

“ Mr. Jerome, send a man aloft to see 
if he can overlook this fog. If there is 
anything in sight let him sing out at 
once.” 

In obedience to this order, two men 
immediately mounted the rigging. “ All 
clear above, sir,” shouted the men. 

“Very well ; keep a sharp look out,” 
was the answer. Ina few minutes the 
man on the fore royal yard hailed the 
deck—*“ Sail, ho!” “Where, away?” 
“ Just forward of the weather beam, sir.” 
“ What does she look like?” “ A heavy 
ship, standing to the northward.” “How 
much of her can you see?” “Only her 
royals and the head of her main top- 
gallant sail, sir.” “How far off does 
she appear to be?” “I should judge 
about two miles, sir.” “Very good,” 
said Scudder, “she has not seen us yet.” 
Just then came the announcement of 
three other sail in sight, all apparently 
large ships and standing to the northward. 
Scudder immediately threw his telescope 
over his shoulder, mounted the rigging 
and took a quick, but comprehensive 
glance at the strangers, whose royals 
were alone visible. Quickly descend- 
ing to the deck, he said: “They are 
British men-of-war, and we are right in 
the midst of them. There is a heavy 
frigate just forward of our starboard 
beam, another directly to leeward; a 
smart sloop ahead, and a first-class line- 
of-battle ship straight in our wake ; but 
they have not yet seen the Saranac.” 

“ Mr. Jerome, call all hands; but 
make no noise. In all stun’ sails; clap 
on the lee braces; down helm; brace 
up sharp; board the fore tack; haul aft 
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the sheets ; keep her full and by, but let 
her go through the water; be sure and 
don’t shake the sails.” The Savanac’s 
crew consisted of eighty able seamen, 
and these orders were obeyed almost as 
soon as given. Turning to me, Scud- 
der remarked: “I am going to pass 
that fellow to windward ; but must graze 
him very closely. If he sees us we 
may almost as well give up the ship ; 
but if the fog holds until ten o’clock, 
and I think it will, we can get by him, 
and once to windward I will show him 
the cleanest pair of heels he ever saw.” 
The breeze had been steadily increas- 
ing, and the Saranac was making nine 
knots on a taut bow-line. Scudder took 
his position on the fore royal yard and 
conned the brig. “Luff a little, but 
don’t shake her.” “ Luff it is, sir,” re- 
sponded the helmsman. “Steady as 
you go.” “Steady it is, sir.” Becoming 
excited, I mounted toa place beside Capt. 
Scudder, in order to observe the whole 
affair. We were rapidly nearing a large 


ship, of which only the royals and a por- 
tion of the main topgallant sail were 


above the fog. She was heading nor’- 
nor’-west, with the wind two points free, 
and her consorts were on the same 
tack. “If she holds her course, and 
the wind remains steady, we shall pass 
within four hundred yards of her stern,” 
remarked Scudder. The strictest si- 
lence was enjoined on board the slaver. 
Everything was hauled taut; not a rope 
nor a block swung in the wind; not a 
sound was heard but the rushing of 
the brig through the waves. In twenty 
minutes we were directly astern of the 
stranger, and in ten more nearly half a 
mile to windward, and more than a mile 
distant. We had descended to the deck, 
and Scudder was giving a description 
of the matter to Guzman, when the fog 
suddenly lifted and revealed the stran- 
gers in their full proportions. They were 
exactly as Scudder thought, two frigates, 
one sloop and a line-of-battle ship. The 
moment the Saranac was perceived all 
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hauled sharp on the wind and gave 
chase, while the frigate we had just be- 
fore passed fell off the wind two or 
three points, and tried the reach of her 
bow guns. The shot passed by without 
inflicting damage, and after three or four 
attempts, finding that she was losing 
ground too rapidly, the frigate filled 
away in pursuit. In two hours all the 
others were hull down to leeward; but 
the frigate held her own. “That is the 
Thetis,” said Scudder; “I know her 
well; no other vessel in the British navy 
can keep pace on the wind with the Sar- 
anac. She has chased me before, and if 
I mistake not, will follow us across the 
Atlantic. Take another pull at those lee 
braces; sway up the halyards, and haul 
the sheets well home. Give her the 
main topmast and main topgallant 
staysails, and make everything snug 
fore and aft. Keep her full and by, and 
let her go through the water !” 

The Saranac was then running ten 
and a half knots off the reel. 

“T want no more wind,” said Scud- 
der; “the sea is smooth, and we are 
at our best sailing point. If the 
breeze should freshen much, the frig- 
ate’s greater weight would tell against 
us in a heavy head sea.” Night fell ; 
there was no moon; the 7Z%eftis was 
four miles astern and two points to lee- 
ward. Guzman took the deck at eight 
bells. “Keep her away.” The helm was 
put up until the Saranac was fairly be- 
fore the wind, and once more on her 
direct course. “Take in all stay-sails, set 
all weather stun’ sails; keep her west 
by north.” Away she went, careering 
over the waves like a thing of life, rol- 
licking and leaving a wake like liquid 
fire as she «left the waters. Toward 
morning the wind increased almost to a 
gale. 

Atsix bells, A.m., Scudder resumed the 
deck, took his spy-glass and went aloft. 
“Shake out all reefs. Man the lee 
braces and brace sharp up. Down 
helm; set jibs and stay-sails; keep 
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her close to the wind.” These orders 
were given with rapidity and as quickly 
obeyed. “ By all that’s devilish,” said 
Scudder, as he returned to the deck, 
“there was that infernal frigate about 
three miles to the southward, on our 
port beam. We shall get the start of 
her this time ; but it is blowing rather 
too heavily for the Saranac. Never 
mind, we shall see.” 

The brig was staggering under a 
cloud of canvas, considering she was 
close hauled. Her royals and outer jib 
were stowed ; but beyond these she was 
carrying nearly all her standing sails. 
The only dry part about her was the 
forecastle deck, all abaft the fore rig- 
ging being drenched with blinding spray 
as she drove madly onward through the 
fast increasing head sea. 

In the mean while the Zhetis had 
hauled up in pursuit, and was cracking 
on at a fearful rate. Whenever a squall 
of unusual violence occurred, her royal 
and topgallant halyards were let go, 
the sails clewed up in a twinkling, and 
the ship luffed so as to shake the main 
force of the wind from the balance of 
the sails; but no sooner had the occa- 
sion passed than the light canvas was 
once more sheeted home and hoisted up 
to its utmost tension, while the frigate 
again fell off toa good “rap” full. After 
two or three hours of careful watching, 
it became evident that the 7hetis was 
gradually gaining on the Saranac. 
Wind and sea had increased, and we 
had been compelled to hand topgallant 
sails, stow the flying jib, and single reef 
the huge fore and aft mainsail; the 
frigate still cracking on, with all sail set. 
The Saranac was jumping from sea to 
sea like a porpoise, and deluging her 
decks with water. 

“Mr. Jerome.” “Sir.” “Come up with 
the mast wedges ; slack off about three 
inches of all the weather lanyards; and 
rig up forty or fifty boatswain’s chairs ; 
put a nigger in each and run them up 
the fore and main stays, so that they 
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may be about four feet apart. Be sure 
and have the darkies well fastened in 
the chairs, for we can’t afford to lose 
them. Heave the log.” We were going 
nearly ten knots through that sea way. 
The wedges had been slackened, and 
the lanyards eased off as directed. A 
string of negroes fastened in _boat- 
swain’s chairs dangled and swung from 
the fore and main stays ; the masts bent 
like whips, and with every plunge she 
went forward with greatly increased im- 
petus. The log now announced ten 
knots and a half. 

“Send the carpenters aft.” Two men 
answered the summons. “Attend well 
to my orders,” said Scudder. “Saw the 
plank-sheer down to the depth of two 
inches at the distance of every ten feet, 
and saw the main rail one-third through 
every eight feet.” In half an hour these 
orders were obeyed. The log now indi- 
cated eleven knots large. The brig rose 
no more to the sea, but went straight 
through it like a dolphin. Night was 
again approaching; the TZzhefis lost 
ground for the last two hours of day- 
light, and the weather had begun to 
moderate slightly. The negroes were 
taken down and placed back in the 
hold; additional canvas set, and the 
brig kept at her highest rate of sailing, 
which increased as the sea fell, until at 
four bells, p.M., she was forging ahead 
with the speed of twelve knots and a 
half. 

During all those exciting hours Guz- 
man had kept the deck with Scudder ; 
but gave no orders, limiting himself to 
assist Mr. Jerome in seeing the duty 
well and quickly done. All night we 
stood to the northward on a taut bow- 
line, carrying every inch of canvas that 
the brig would bear. Day-light dawned 
with a fresh breeze still from east-north- 
east, but a smoother sea. The frigate 
was not to be seen. At day-break the 
look-out reported “nothing in sight.” 

The excitement created by the chase 
had almost obliterated other sensa- 
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tions, but with its termination came an 
ardent desire to comprehend the mandge 
of the slaver. Eighty able-bodied and 
smart looking men, all picked seamen, 
composed the Saranac’s crew. They 
were made up of Americans, Eng- 
lishmen, Frenchmen, and Portuguese, 
with a slight sprinkling of other nation- 
alities. There were two captains, two 
physicians, four mates, a boatswain and 
his mate, two carpenters, two black- 
smiths, one pump and block-maker, two 
sail-makers and eight cooks; but all 
hands, except the cooks, were com- 
pelled to assist in working ship when 
required. The brig’s armament .con- 
sisted of eight twelve pounder brass 
guns, four on a side, a long thirty- 
two amidships, and a long twenty-four 
on the quarter deck, abaft the main- 
mast, and forward of the cabin com- 
panion way which opened toward the 
stern. Boarding pikes, pistols, and 
cutlasses existed in abundance and 
were properly stowed. She was flush 
deck fore and aft, and was of unusual 
beam and length, with low bulwarks, 
and the ends of all lanyards to her 
standing rigging belayed to iron pins 
strongly secured to her stanchions by a 
heavy iron cleet. 

Although many of the crew wore the 
appearance of having no objection to a 
little profitable piracy, yet they were 
kept in perfect submission. Discipline 
was rigidly maintained. Scudder was 
the master spirit, but he had admirable 
backers in Captain Guzman and the 
first mate, Jerome, while the inferior 
officers manifested much zeal and abil- 
ity. Each knew his station, and ful- 
filled its duties with promptitude and 
energy. 

At four bells of the morning after we 
had got rid of the 7efis, Mr. Jerome 
gave an order to send a hundred of the 
negroes on deck to get up wind-sails in 
all the hatchways, and to place a strong 
guard over them. A hundred negroes 
were brought up and subjected to a 
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regular purification ; being thoroughly 
doused with salt water and roughly 
wiped with bits of old top-gallant duck. 
Their heads were then shorn entirely 
bare, and they were allowed to remain 
in the sun until noon, when they were 
sent below again. At one o’clock, P.M., 
another batch of a hundred were sent 
up and put through a like process. 
Each relief, as it appeared on deck, 
was rigidly examined by the doctors, 
and should there be any indication of 
severe contagious or infectious disorder, 
the sufferers were immediately segre- 
gated and placed in a reserved room 
called the “Sick Bay.” 

At the period when these events oc- 
curred, slaving was carried on only with 
unusual risks, and every attention was 
paid to preserve those who had been 
secured. The average price paid for 
able-bodied men of from eighteen to 
thirty-five years, in the African barra- 
coons, was about seventy dollars; but 
much of the payment was made in 
rum, cotton cloths, red blankets, beads, 
knives, condemned muskets, lead and 
powder, on which articles a profit of 
four hundred per cent. was realized. 
Those negroes would bring from five 
to seven and eight hundred dollars 
apiece in Brazil, Cuba, or Puerto Rico. 
Young and likely girls, not over twenty 
nor less than thirteen, were worth about 
the same prices in the places named ; 
but were bought for an average of thirty 
dollars each at the barracoons. Rum 
was the principal commodity in those 
transactions with negro traders on the 
African Coast. By a plentiful and 
shrewd use of this article, small tribes 
were led to make war upon each other, 
‘the main object being to take prisoners 
rather than to shed blood. Sometimes 
four or five villages would unite to cap- 
ture the inhabitants of another. The 
promise of a few barrels of rum, with a 
proportionate allowance of useless mus- 
kets and almost useless ammunition, 
together with a few small looking- 
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glasses and beads, would prove suffi- 
cient inducement for such a raid. It 
was not indispensable that the assail- 
ants should be of a different clan or 
tribe from the assailed; it was only 
necessary to stimulate them with a little 
liquor made palatable with sugar, to 
effect a raid at any time, and against 
any village not powerful enough to 
resist. The conquerors of one year 
would frequently be captured the next, 
and bought and sold with quite as little 
remorse by the very parties with whom 
they had formerly trafficed for the flesh 
and blood of their neighbors, and even 
of their kinsmen. 

In such a condition of affairs no one 
felt safe at any time, and each seemed 
to resign himself, or herself, to whatever 
fate might be in store, with a degree of 
supineness altogether incomprehensible 
to us, but quite in accordance with their 
ideas of Fetish worship, and belief in 
unavoidable fatality. 

A barracoon is the place where these 
wretched captives are kept until op- 
portunity serves to dispose of them. 
Nearly all are some miles interior; but 
not so far off that their inmates cannot 
be placed on board ship in a few 
hours notice. No delays are permis- 
sible among slavers. No “niggers,”— 
no rum, no muskets. When a slaver 
was sighted, bound in, the contents 
of interior barracoons were precipitated 
toward the port, a bargain soon made, 
and the captives immediately placed 
on board, where they were as soon 
hand-cuffed by twos and sent down 
to the berth deck prepared for their 
reception. Rarely were two days suf- 
fered to elapse before completing the 
“cargo,” for delays were dangerous, and 
in the interval every means was adopt- 
ed to insure immunity from surprise ; 
or, if escape were impossible, to so 
change the vessel’s appearance as to 
create the impression that she was a 
legitimate trader. To this end nothing 
was omitted. Two captains ; two regis- 
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ters ;,two sets of papers ; two styles of 
rig were employed, and all semblance 
of slave commerce put out of sight. 
With no tangible evidence on which to 
act, cruisers were compelled to be cau- 
tious. A mistake might provoke serious 
consequences. It were better to let 
three guilty ones slide, for the time 
being, than to do irreparable injury to 
one honest trader. Naval officers had 
to content themselves with maintaining 
a strict watch over the suspected craft, 
and then it became a matter of dexterity 
and chance, with pretty even results. 
After the two batches of slaves had 
been shaved and scrubbed, as before 
related, orders were given to leave the 
hatches off during the night; but to 
keep strict watch fore and aft. Scudder 
had the deck. The night was magnifi- 
cent beyond expression. A fine and 
refreshing breeze was wafted over the 
weather quarter, and bellied out the 
canvas in graceful curves. In that 


glorious tropical clime the stars scin- 


tillated with resplendent lustre. The 
vast ocean heaved and swelled, giving 
forth innumerable lines of living light, 
clearly defining even minute objects. It 
was a time for contemplation, and the 
remarkable expression of Israel’s great 
king recurred to me with wondrous 
power, as I gazed into the mystical 
depths of that inscrutable firmament: 
“When I consider the heavens, the 
work of thy fingers ; the moon and the 
stars which thou hast ordained ; what is 
man, that thou art mindful of him, 
and the son of man that thou visitest 
him ?” 

In the boundlessness of that incom- 
prehensible space; in the presence of 
its Creator; in the sight of the uni- 
versal Alpha, what was I, or the wretch- 
ed pigmy at my side, whose every at- 
tribute had been trained to traffic in the 
flesh and blood of his fellow man? 
While absorbed in these unprofitable 
lucubrations, I was aroused by Scud- 
der’s remark: “What do you think of 
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the slave trade?” Astonished at such 
an interrogatory, I involuntarily replied : 
“T consider it the lowest point of mor- 
al degradation, with one exception.” 
“What is that?” “The depth arrived 
at by the men who make your traffic 
lucrative.” 

Scudder was a man of superior mental 
ability and considerable culture. He 
felt that my remarks were not personal, 
but applicable in a general sense, al- 
though he was involved in their perti- 
nency. I was not prepared for the 
philosophical manner with which they 
were received, and was agreeably dis- 
appointed when he said: “ But dosyou 
not believe that we are doing a real 
benefit to te African by taking him 
from his savage life and haunts, and at 
least, giving him the advantage of com- 
ing in direct contact with civilized and 
christianized beings? Do you not be- 
lieve that such affiliation must improve 
the moral and social condition of the 
negro, and elevate him to a higher and 
more useful sphere than he could pos- 
sibly have occupied in his native state ?” 

“Before answering your questions, 
Capt. Scudder, permit me ask one or two. 
Do you believe that the performance of a 
wrong and outrageous act justifies him 
who does it, because the Almighty in 
his wisdom permits nothing without 
evolving some good from the operation ? 
What amount of civilization and chris- 
tianization do you think the five hun- 
dred men and women on board the 
Saranac will arrive at before they are 
called from this sphere of existence? 
What efforts are made to instruct them 
into the higher moral standing you 
speak of ? Will they not adhere to their 
Fetish worship, their belief in Obeah, 
their faith in spells and incantations ; 
and will they not die the heathen they 
have lived, so far as they themselves are 
concerned? The only change you ef- 
fect is from freedom to life-long bond- 
age; from one continent to another, or 
the isles of the Caribbean sea ; from one 
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description of savage and pagan life to 
its counterpart ; from the manhood and 
courage of native independence to the 
craven terror of enforced serfdom. It 
is true, that after two or three genera- 
tions have been swept away, some of 
the more likely ones may be admitted 
as house servants, and in that ca- 
pacity brought into daily communion 
with more enlightened beings; but 
has that distinction been beneficial 
either to their moral standing or that 
of their owners, or has it proved only a 
small amount of intellectual sharpen- 
ing, with a corresponding guantum of 
social iniquity on the part of their 
masters? Is an African in worse cir- 
cumstances in his native wilds—free, 
untrammeled, and pagan though he may 
be—than he is under the lash of the 
slave driver—bond serf, slave, and no 
less pagan? Have those who fitted up 
this splendid brig, and employed you 
and others to trade in human flesh, 
built school houses, and furnished an 
improved condition for these people 
whom you hold manacled on board the 
Saranac? Were they not engaged in 
enterprises of this nature for the sole 
purpose of making money, and coining 
it from the blood of our fellow beings, 
although inferior, and at the compulsory 
sacrifice to them of all the sentiments 
which are natural to the human heart— 
the inalienable gifts of the Creator, and 
cherished by us as His chiefest bless- 
ings ?” 

Scudder listened with attention. Just 
then the forecastle bell struck twelve for 
midnight, and the deck was relieved by 
Guzman. “I am going to turn in,” said 
the American captain, “so come below 
and ‘splice the main brace,’” was his 
only comment upon my exordium. 

The next dawn broke upon a sea like 
glass. The sails hung lifeless from the 
yards, flapping now and then as the 
Saranac rose and fell to the sea. Our 
main boom was guyed out and held taut 
between the boom tackle and the main 
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sheet; every stitch of light canvas was 
set; dolphins and bonetas were lazily 
ranging from one side to the other and 
fore and-aft, occasionally thrusting their 
noses into bunches of gulf weed, as we 
sluggishly passed them, in quest of small 
crabs and diminutive fishes which take 
refuge under their shelter in hot and 
calm weather. A thick, oily substance 
seemed to rest upon the bosom of the 
deep and impede its usual activity. 
About a hundred negroes were on deck 
reposing in the sun, apparently with in- 
tense relish. The pitch was boiling 
from the deck seams, and the rigging 
was sweating tar from every strand. 
“This would be a bad time to meet the 
Thetis,” said Scudder, “for she would 
send her boats after us ; but I think we 
could beat them off easily enough.” 
“ Would you add bloodshed to slaving ?” 
I asked. The question was simply but 
emphatically answered by pointing to 
the guns and small arms. “They are 
for use, and not for show,” said Scud- 
der. At two, P.M., or four bells, the 
look-out hailed the deck. “Sail, ho!” 
“ Where, away?” “ Nearly in our wake, 
sir.” “ Mr. Jerome, send all the niggers 
below, and get all the boats ahead.” 
In a few minutes forty strong arms were 
towing the brig through the water at 
the rate of two and a half knots. In 
the meantime, Scudder kept his glass 
fixed upon the eastern horizon. At 
three, P.M., he exclaimed: “I see her; 
it is the Zhetis,; I know her by the cut 
of her sails ; she has got a light breeze, 
and is running along with all sail set. 
Probably we will get the breeze before 
she comes up; if not, she will run into 
this calm, stick, and down boats in chase. 
Clew up royals and topgallant sails ; 
they only impede our progress. Brace 
the yards sharp on the port tack; slack 
away the boom tackle, and haul aft the 
main sheet; haul up the foresail.” As 
there was no wind, and the yards had 
been squared, the impetus given by the 
boats had created a contrary current of 
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air which impeded progress. In about 
an hour the topsails of our pursuer were 
visible from the deck, Scudder keeping 
his glass fixed on her movements. “So,” 
he exclaimed, “she has run out of the 
breeze into the calm; her canvas hangs 
idly in the brails ; she is at least seven 
miles off; we are going two and a half 
knots through the water, and it will be 
night before her boats can reach us, let 
them do their best. Mr. Jerome, put on 
the hatches, and send twenty more men to 
the boats, and let them double bank the 
oars.” In ten minutes afterward we were 
going at the rate of three knots. Night 
fell; there was no moon, but the stars 
lighted up the ocean, and one could see 
clearly to some considerable distance. 
About eight o’clock, P.M., we could 
faintly hear the sharp click of oars in 
the rowlocks, proving that the Zhetis 
had sent her boats. 


“All aboard!” said Scudder. The 


brig’s boats fell alongside, were taken 


in and stowed without noise. “Load 
the guns with grape and langrage! Dis- 
tribute small arms, and prepare to repel 
boarders ! Up with the false bulwarks !” 
Nearer and nearer came the sound of 
the approaching foemen. Presently a 
quick sensation of cold was experienced 
by those on deck. “All right,” said 
Scudder, joyously, “the wind has chop- 
ped to the northward, and will be on us 
in less than half an hour.” Twenty 
minutes elapsed. Intense curiosity and 
excitement kept me on deck. The ad- 
vancing boats could not have been more 
than six hundred yards away, and would 
soon be upon us, when mortal strife 
would commence. 

Scudder appeared to take no interest 
in what was passing, but gazed intently 
over the taffrail, apparently absorbed 
with the ruddersfish. Guzman was com- 
manding; the crew were properly sta- 
tioned, and everything got ready fora 
bloody resistance. Suddenly and sharply 
the order came from Scudder—“ Round 
in the starboard braces, and trim sails 
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to the wind!” No sooner had these 
mandates been obeyed, than a full puff 
of wind came from the northward, and 
filled the sails handsomely. The keen 
Saranac bowed in graceful acquies- 
cence, and cut the liquid element at the 
rate of five knots, and the breeze was 
rapidly strengthening. As the boats 
had not been supplied with guns, we 
went away from them hand over hand, 
much to the chagrin of their occupants. 

No more was seen of the 7hefis, but 
to make matters sure, the Saranac was 
run to the northward of Virgin Gorda, 
St. Thomas, and the other isles of that 
group. 

We had but passed Sail Rock Pas- 
sage when the weather began to look 
threatening. It was ir the hurricane 
months, the fourteenth of September ; 
the barometer was falling fast, but there 
was not a breath of air stirring. The 
sky was of a deep lead color, and the 
ocean murky almost to blackness. The 
brig was placed under close reefed top- 
sails, fore topmast stay-sail and balance 
reefed mainsail. All hands were kept 
on deck, and the braces manned to star- 
board and to port, while topmen were 
properly stationed. “The glass has stop- 
ped falling, and it is not likely that we 
shall have a hurricane; but there will 
be just as much as we can well stand up 
to,” said Scudder to me, as he anxiously 
gazed around. “I thought you were 
bound to the south side of Puerto Rico,” 
I remarked. “So Iam.” “ Why, then, 
did you pass Sail Rock Passage ?” 
“ Because there is another further to 
the westward, called Serpent Island 
Passage, known to but few. It is short 
and contains no invisible dangers, and 
is safe for a line-of-battle ship. We 
can make the north side in less than 
three hours by this passage, and mis- 
lead any pursuer. If the gale bursts 
upon us from the southward, we can 
hug the northern shore and make a lee ; 
and if it should come from the north- 
ward, we can soon avail ourselves of 
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the southern shelter of Puerto Rico.” 
We were heading due west, but without 
a breath of air. Directly, a sound like 
that of breakers, and a sharp, moaning 
noise were heard from the eastward and 
southward. Soon after came the first 
rush of the storm. 

“Settle away the mainsail; up helm; 
keep her before it;” but before these 
orders were duly executed, our main 
topsail was blown clear of the bolt- 
ropes. The Saranac fairly buried her 
forecastle in the now raging sea, as she 
acknowledged the power of the blast ; 
but she soon gathered way and swiftly 
flew before the gale. 

“Bend another topsail, Mr. Jerome. 
How do you head?” “West by north, 
Sir.” “ Keep her west-south-west. We 
must hug the land, and run for the 
passage.” “The main topsail is bent 
and close reefed,” said the mate. “Very 
well, have it set immediately.” The wind 
was from east-south-east, blowing almost 
a hurricane. In an hour or two we 


sighted the northern entrance of the 
passage, which was dead under the lee 
of Serpent Island, and the water com- 
paratively smooth, while the force of 
the gale was somewhat broken. “Keep 


her south-west; set the foresail and 
mainsail. The Saranac, was now go- 
ing large and was rushing along at 
terrific speed. It was necessary to get 
through before night-fall, and she was 
staggering under all the canvas she 
could carry. The passage, in the nar- 
rowest part, was only two hundred 
yards wide. On either hand huge 
black rocks raised their foam-crested 
heads high above the water, while the 
lashing and surging of the waves de- 
noted the existence of others just 
beneath the surface. The channel, 
though intricate, contained no hidden 
dangers, and by five o’clock, P.M., the 
Saranac was again on the open ocean 
to the southward and eastward of 
Puerto Rico. No abatement had taken 
place in the storm, so sail was short- 
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ened to the same canvas the brig was 
carrying before entering the passage. 

Soon after four bells, the look-out aloft 
sung out, “Sail ho!” “Where away?” 
“ Right in our wake, sir.” Scudder soon 
satisfied himself that it was his old ene- 
my, the 7hetzs. The frigate had evidently 
made out the Saranac, and was cracking 
on all the sail she could bear. She was 
probably six or seven miles off, and as a 
stern chase is a long one, there still 
remained time for new tactics; besides, 
it would be pitch dark in a few minutes. 
The 7Zhetis was steering a half point 
more to the southward, clearly with the 
intention of crowding us between her- 
self and the land. Once more the fore- 
sail was hauled down and set. The 
Saranac flew before the wind like a grey- 
hound, but her pursuer was gradually 
gaining. At mid-night, all hands being 
properly stationed, Scudder roared out, 
“Port your helm; round in the port 
braces; haul up the foresail; keep 
her north by east,” and we were head- 
ing directly for the land, which was not 
more than two miles off. The coast 
was low, and covered with a dense 
growth of mangroves, into which there 
was every appearance that the brig 
would be soon plunged headlong. 
Scudder was on the forecastle intently 
scanning the fast rising land. “ Luff 
half a point; steady so.” We were 
within two hundred yards of the man- 
groves, and madly rushing forward 
upon what seemed inevitable destruc- 
tion. The brig’s head spars disap- 
peared behind the trees, and in a 
second more her trembling hull glided 
into smooth water, having shot into 
the mouth of the little, and then gen- 
erally unknown, port called Jobos. 

The entrance to this place is very nar- 
row and intricate, being beset with sever- 
al mud banks, to avoid which requires 
the aid of a skillful pilot. It is called 
the Boca de los Infiernos, or the 
“mouth of the Infernal Regions,” on 
account of the serious difficulties which 
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attend its navigation for four miles, 
when it opens into a handsome and 
perfectly safe harbor, entirely land- 
locked, and containing about three 
fathoms of water, with the best of 
holding ground. Jobos was a great 
resort for slavers at that period, and 
its existence seems to have been un- 
known to the officers of the British 
navy until several years later. Scud- 
der was fully equal to the task, for in 
half an hour the Saranac was quietly 
lying at her moorings. Three large 
lighters were immediately got along- 
side; the negroes sent on shore, and 
run up into the interior without delay. 
All the water casks had been shooked 
up as soon as emptied during the voy- 
age, and were now sent ashore. The 
calaboose was torn down and replaced 
by one of ordinary make and size. 
Royal and topgallant masts were sent 
down and replaced by stump topgallant 
masts. Topsail and lower yards were 
shifted for short, thick, and clumsy 
looking ones, painted white. The head 
spars underwent a similar change. Our 
false bulwarks were unshipped and land- 
ed. The seams made by the saw in her 
plank-sheer and main rails were care- 
fully puttied up and painted over, and 
by day-light the Saranac had under- 
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gone such a wonderful transformation 
that her oldest friends would scarcely 
recognize the keen and audacious 
slaver. A couple of boats were man- 
ned, and under the charge of Guzman, 
pulled out to discover what had become 
of the frigate. She had run past, evi- 
dently under the impression of being in 
full chase of the brig. 


I had been most generously and kind- 
ly entertained by Scudder, Guzman, and 
the officers, and however much I might 
revolt at their wretched traffic, I could 
not help feeling some interest in the 
men. During the whole voyage I had 
witnessed no act of outrage or cruelty, 
and was assured that such instances 
were of rare occurrence, the officers 
receiving a fer capita premium on all 
slaves delivered in good condition. 
Having made arrangements to set out 
for Ponce, where I could find an Amer- 
ican trader, I took leave of my recent 
associates, and as I crossed the rail, 
Scudder remarked, as he squeezed my 
hand: “I have a nice place close to 
Puerto Principe, and should you ever 
cruise in that latitude, be sure to 
come and see me; but believe me, 
this is the last time I shall ever sail 
on a slaver.” 
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N the more northern half of Africa 

lies a vast region of dead and desert 
country. Bounded by Tunis, Tripoli, 
Algeria and Morocco on the north, it 
stretches away to the confines of Lybia 
and Ethiopia on the east, the ocean on 
the west, and Soudan and Darfur on the 
south. This great ocean of sand, with 
a length of over three thousand and a 
breadth of fifteen hundred miles, is 
comparatively unexplored. Its barren 
character; its tropical position; the 


frightful storms that sweep over it; the 
savage nature of its inhabitants—have 
hitherto intimidated, if not repelled the 
most hardy adventurers. To cross its 
perilous wastes even with those “cour- 
iers of the desert ’’—the dromedaries— 
requires many weeks, while the cara- 
vans which ordinarily traverse it for 
purposes of commerce, count the period 
of their lonely journey by months. So 
perilous is the transit—upon so many 
doubtful contingencies does the fate of 
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the traveller hang, that even the Arab, 
born upon the shores of this treach- 
erous sea, and inured to all its dangers 
and difficulties, commends his soul to 
Allah, makes his will, and takes leave 
of his friends as one who goes to his 
death, before setting out on his dreary 
voyage. 

The conquest of Algeria by the 
French; the growth of western influ- 
ence in the Barbary states ; the frequent 
contact within the past few years of 
Europeans with the inhabitants of the 
desert ; its partial exploration by mili- 
tary expeditions under the auspices of 
the French Colonial Government, have 
afforded us some faint glimpses of this 
strange and mysterious region. During 
my wanderings in Northern Africa— 
wanderings extending a considerable 
distance into the Sahara—it was my 
good fortune to come into frequent re- 
lations with its rude denizens, study 
something of their manners and habits, 
and get no inconsiderable insight to 
their social and physical life. Meeting 
the Arabs of the Sahara in their no- 
madic homes, and in the bazaars of 
Tunis, Constantine and other Barbary 
cities daily ; squatting down with them 
in dingy cafés, and drinking coffee and 
smoking the chzdouk with them—I came 
to look upon them as in some sort 
brethren in whom I felt a friendly in- 
terest, and upon whom I had a right to 
exercise a Yankee’s prerogative of ask- 
ing questions. Presuming that the 
reader may feel a kindred interest, I 
take the liberty of introducing to his 
acquaintance the Saharan as I found 
him with my own eyes, and by the 
mouths of many witnesses, both Jew and 
Gentile. 

A word about the desert itself. It is 
a mistaken idea to suppose that it is an 
unbroken level plain; on the contrary, it 
presents a succession of hills and val- 
leys, of mountains and ravines. These 
mountains, always running parallel with 
the sea, are rocky and precipitous towards 

Vor. I.—27. 
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the east, but terminate in mound-like 
elevations towards the west. Down 
the mountain slopes descend, during the 
winter, innumerable torrents, which are 
dried up as the hot season advances. 
At intervals more or less frequent, are 
little islands of verdure, giving the des- 
ert an appearance fancifuliy described 
as resembling the skin of a leopard. 
Upon the more important of these is- 
lands the Arabs pitch their black tents— 
a grand central encampment surrounded 
by a number of villages. From these 
centres of life the inhabitants issue 
forth in the spring in quest of pastures 
for their herds. As the summer ad- 
vances, they emigrate toward the fertile 
countries of the north to purchase grain 
and arms, returning to their oasis home 
in the autumn, where they tarry during 
winter. As we advance toward the heart 
of the desert the oases gradually dis- 
appear, and the people have no fixed 
homes. 

And here the true Sahara life com- 
mences. We nowsee the son of the des- 
ert in all his majesty of poverty and rags. 
I am sorry I cannot give him a better 
certificate of character. Regarded from 
the standpoint of prim propriety, he is 
little better than “one of the wicked.” 
His moral code is discouragingly shaky, 
His notions of meum and tuum are 
somewhat vague. A more accomplished 
highway robber never set foot in a stir- 
rup, and his achievements in the line of 
grand and petty larceny would mage 
a representative of the swell mob grow 
pale with envy. To lie, when the truth 
will serve him just as well; to move in 
tortuous ways, from sheer love of double- 
dealing ; to play the knave systemati- 
cally; to practice pious frauds ; to covet 
his neighbor’s goods and seduce his 
neighbor’s wife, are among the cardinal 
points of his social creed. He has a 
most unchristian hatred of “ Christian 
dogs,” and esteems it one of the crowning 
glories of his life to spill infidel blood in 
the name of the Prophet. His religion 
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is little better than his morals, and like 
many a more enlightened sinner, he 
borrows the cloak of sanctity to cover 
the nakedness of crime. With all his 
boasted independence, he is the most 
barefaced of beggars, and with all his 
affected contempt for his more plodding 
neighbors, his chivalry is the most 
transparent sham. He is the prince of 
braggarts, and boasts of his achieve- 
ments in love and arms with the frothy 
arrogance of a Bobadil. There is no 
limit to his self-conceit. He looks 
down with sovereign disdain on the 
rest of the world. He regards himself 
as the very spoilt-child—the pet and 
chief protégé of Allah. His contempt 
for his more sober brother of the Ze// 
and Xsaar is boundless. He rails 
against him, hurls foul epithets at him, 
calls him a “breeder of Fellah,” an 
“old woman,” a slave andadog. “Oh, 
ye naked and beggarly wretches !” cries 
the lord of the desert, “always in search 
of wool, of the hair of camels and of 
dates ; what a life is your life! The 
Sahara furnishes you both your clothing 
and your tents. You encamp perpetu- 
ally in the same place, in the midst of 
stenches and devoured of fleas. Your 
office is that of domestic ; in winter you 
drudge, in summer you toil in the field. 
Your country is the country of crimes, 
of lions, of the plague, of great sickness, 
and of sultans, who convert you into 
slaves and cause you to be oppressed 
l@ the tax-gatherer. Oh, degenerate 
ones! our father Ishmael would scorn 
to own you for his children. But if we 
of the desert are far from our bread and 
near to our thirst, (an untranslatable 
Arabic idiom) because the crops and 
the showers are rare—God has dealt 
kindly by us in other respects. His 
bounties have given us the ‘ships of 
the earth’—these numerous camels, 
which can bear us in a single sun from 
the country of injustice ; and beautiful 
and gentle mares, more tractable than 
the stallions, and better able to endure 
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heat, thirst and fatigue. They do not 
neigh as do the horses of coarser mould, 
nor betray the place of ambush. Our 
women are beautiful; have long necks 
and white teeth, and have not unshapely 
forms like the gluttons of the T7ed/. 
Mounted upon their camels, they as- 
sist at our social gatherings which they 
adorn, and at our battles which they 
animate.” Yet this self-complacent no- 
mad hardly knows what it is to be free 
from hunger from one year’s end to an- 
other. Beyond the flesh of his scanty 
herds and the fruit of the infrequent palm, 
he is dependent upon the denizen of the 
more fertile north, whom he affects so 
deeply to despise, for the means of keep- 
ing soul and body together. Benefi- 
cent dispensation of Providence, that 
substitutes contentment for material 
gifts, and blunts the keen edge of hun- 
ger with self-love ! 

To work is considered in the highest 
degree degrading by the true child of 
the desert. “Our fathers before us 
never touched the soil, and we will fol- 
low their example,” is his laconic reply 
to every reproach upon his want of thrift. 
He is the paragon of vagabonds. One- 
half his life is passed in the saddle, the 
other in the indolence of peace. To 
meet the enemy in the shock of battle, 
to hunt the ostrich, to make long jour- 
neys on his dromedary, are the exploits 
in which his soul especially takes de- 
light. Leaving the ignoble cares of 
business to his women and his slaves, 
he divides his leisure between story- 
telling, the training of his horse and 
camel, and preparing for the chase and 
the battle. 

For war is one of the great affairs of 
life. He is as sensitive with regard to 
his “honor,” and has as abiding a faith 
in the virtue of bullets and bayonets, as 
any crowned snob of christendom. He 
loves the smell of powder dearly. An 
“outrage” by a hostile tribe is a very 
godsend to his restive spirit. Accus- 
tomed to regard the profession of arms 
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as the most honorable which a rational 
being can follow ; taught from childhood 
to consider death in battle as the short- 
est cut to heaven, he is constitutionally 
aggressive and selfishly brave. Has a 
caravan been pillaged, a woman insulted 
or a courier murdered? The offended 
tribe instantly rush to arms. A grand 
council is convoked. The most eminent 
and venerable of the chiefs addresses 
his followers to this effect: “Ye are 
advised, oh slaves of God! that we have 
to wreak vengeance upon such and such 
a tribe who have offered us such and 
such an insult. Shoe your horses ; pro- 
vide yourselves with provisions for fifteen 
days; order your most comely women 
to.hold themselves in readiness to march 
with us, and let them be arrayed in the 
richest apparel and mounted upon the 
fleetest camels. Clothe yourselves in 
your best attire, for it is to us an affair 
of nif (self-love). See that your arms 
are in good condition, furnish yourself 
with powder, and repair to the rendez- 
vous. The horseman who has a steed 
and will not go; the foot-soldier who 
has a gun, yet remains at home; shall 
be fined, the first in the sum of twenty, 
and the second in the sum of ten sheep.” 
Meantime, the allies of the tribe have 
been invoked to its assistance. They 
respond by each sending a force, pro- 
portioned to its ability. The veterans 
who are too old and the children who 
are too young to fight, are left behind to 
guard the camp. The allies arrive in 
frequent and tumultuous bands, brand- 
ishing their arms and chanting martial 
lays. On the evening preceding their 
final departure, a council of the chiefs 
of the confederate tribes is held. In 
the presence of the Marabouts, (priests) 
with their hands upon the sacred book, 
they say: ‘“ We swear by Sidi-abel-allah 
that we are brothers ; that we will fight 
as with one and the same weapon; and 
that if we perish, we will perish by the 
same sword. If you require us to hasten 
by day we will come by day, and if you 
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call us by night we will hasten to you by 
night.” 

With the first streak of dawn the mar- 
tial mass is in motion. A chief renowned 
for high birth and bravery, mounted on 
his horse, and followed by his wives 
seated on their camels, gives the signal 
for departure. The tents are struck; 
the cavaliers leap into their saddles ; 
the foot-soldiers scour the sandy wastes 
with the fleetness of antelopes, brandish- 
ing their weapons, shouting and singing 
war-like songs. Behind, follows a mot- 
ley throng of dromedaries bearing palan- 
quins, pack-horses, camels, and all the 
grim paraphernalia of the camp. The 
chiefs are discussing the plan of attack ; 
the Marabouts are dispensing spiritual 
counsel ; the minstrels are chanting mar- 
tial odes ; the women are laughing and 
shrieking forth their joy. A few hours 
of rest at mid-day, and the march is con- 
tinued. As the night advances the tents 
are pitched, the beasts are unburden- 
ed, the evening repast is taken, the 
common people dance and sing, the 
chiefs debate in council. Then sleep and 
the next day’s march commences. At 
a distance of eight or nine leagues from 
the enemy’s camp the army halts, and 
scouts are sent in advance to reconnoitre 
and report the position of the hostile 
forces. Occasionally spies penetrate at 
night into the very camp of the foe, dis- 
guised sometimes as Hadjii, sometimes 
as wandering Santons. : 

The offending tribe, apprized of the 
expedition fitting out against them, arm 
and invoke the aid of their allies. If 
too weak to cope with the advancing 
hosts, they endeavor to satisfy ven- 
geance with bribes: if confident in their 
strength, they calmly await the arrival 
of the enemy and give them a bloody 
reception. Bya series of slow marches, 
the hostile armies have approached 
within eight leagues of each other. 
The “provokers” advance toward each 
other, discharging a few random shots, 
and crying, the one side: “Oh Fatma! 
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children of Fatma; the night is come ; 
why continue to-day? To-morrow shall 
be called your day.” The other side 
responds: “ Dogs! whelps of dogs! to- 
morrow, if you are men, you will meet 
us.” Each camp details a guard of a 
hundred men, and then goes to sleep. 
The next morning is spent in watching 
each other’s manceuvres, in provoking 
each other with insulting messages and 
in preparing for the combat. The horse- 
men occupy the front lines ; the women 
are immediately behind for the purpose 
of inciting the combatants by their 
cheers or their frowns; their infantry 
form the rear. The battle is com- 
menced by small bands of cavaliers, 
who charge upon the flanks of the 
enemy with bared heads, brandishing 
their weapons and firing the hearts of 
their comrades by such cries as these: 
“Where are those who have mis- 
tresses? it is under their eyes ye fight 
to-day. Onward! Onward, children of 
powder! behold before you these imps 
of Jews. Let us bathe our swords in 
their blood ; their goods we will give to 
our women. Onward! the balls will 
not kill.” These words excite the war- 
riors to fury. They discharge their 
guns, they brandish their sabres, they 
rush into the thickest of the fight. 
The enemy reel under the shock and 
are on the point of taking to their 
heels, when their women taunt them 
thus: “Behold the famous warriors, 
so valiant in peace, ready to flee and 
abandon even their wives and sweet- 
hearts. Oh, Jews! imps of Jews! come 
down and we will mount your horses ; 
henceforth ye shall not be counted 
among men. Oh, the cowards! May 
God curse them !” 

At these reproachful words, their 
drooping courage takes fire. They 
turn upon their pursuers; they charge 
with the valor of despair ; they gain the 
vantage ground, and drive the enemy 
panting into the midst of their own 
The bravest of the cavaliers 


women. 
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—the most eminent chiefs of the party 
that fought against fortune have fallen. 
The feeble remnant takes flight, while a 
few of the more courageous rush frantic- 
ally about, crying: “ Are there any men 
here or are there not? Keep up your 
spirits! If you flee, your wives will be 
carried off; there will remain to you 
only shame. Die! Let not one have 
it to say they fled. Die! You shall 
live again.” Whereupon the great chief, 
rendered desperate by defeat, endeavors 
to seek death in the midst of the enemy, 
but is restrained by the young men who 
say to him: “Thou art our father; 
without thee what would become of us? 
It is for us to die for thee; we will 
not remain as a herd without a shep- 
herd.” The dromedaries are put in 
motion, while the remnant of the van- 
quished army cover their retreat as 
best they can. The conquerers slay 
and pillage, but do not mutilate or 
make prisoners. The dead are left to 
rot on the sand, and the wounded are 
abandoned to their fate. Returning 
home, the victorious braves are wel- 
comed with merry-makings and devour- 
ed with caresses, and their exploits 
become the theme of song and story 
for many a day to come. 

Hitherto I have spoken simply of the 
legitimate children of the Sahara. But, 
like the ocean, this “high sea” of sand 
has its pirates. What the freebooter is 
to the honest shipper, the Zwarzk is 
to the common Saharan. Scattered 
over the central portions of the great 
desert—like a cluster of islands in the 
midst of the sea—are a succession of 
rocky and avell nigh inaccessible mount- 
ains. Now absolutely barren — now 
yielding a sickly vegetation—they afford 
a precarious subsistence to their sav- 
age and lawless denizens. Guarding 
as it were the gates of the desert, the 
Tuariks are the scourge of peaceful 
travellers. Now extorting heavy bribes 
as the condition of unmolested transit 
—now plundering caravans too weak to 
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defend themselves — now engaging in 
sanguinary conflicts among themselves, 
their name carries terror with it where- 
ever itis known. Professing the relig- 
ion of Islam, they disregard its most sa- 
cred ordinances. They neither fast, nor 
practice ablutions, nor make pilgrim- 
ages to Mecca, nor say their prayers at 
the going down of the sun. The men 
do not shave their heads, the women 
appear in public with uncovered faces. 
Brave, cruel, and revengeful, they have 
all the patience and all the lust for blood 
of a beast of prey. Their complexion 
is lighter than that of the common Sa- 
haran, their hair is long and straight, 
their eyes are often blue, their forms are 
at once graceful and athletic. Their 
women are often beautiful, but disso- 
lute in the highest degree. 

After the manner of more civilized 
people, when neither threatened by 
foreign invasion nor animated by the 
prospect of plunder, they abandon 
themselves to the agreeable pastime 
of trying to exterminate each other. 
For instance: the tribe of the Sauke- 
meren are in a state of chronic feud 
with their brethren of the mountains 
of the West. Once upon a time the 
venerable Sheik Badda was hunting 
with a party of friends upon the 
borders of the enemy’s country; in 
the heat of the chase, becoming sepa- 
rated from his companions, he found 
himself surrounded by twenty horse- 
men: “Where are thy companions ?” 
demanded the chief of the hostile troop. 
“T am alone with my head,” replied the 
captive. “Thou liest, dog; but we shall 
find means to make thee speak. Come 
down from thy camel.” “I am no liar; 
I am alone,” replied the generous 
Badda, who wished to allow his friends 
time to escape. After a brief consul- 
tation, the chief of the party dispatched 
the worthy Sheik with his own hand. 
In the meantime his friends, alarmed 
at his absence, scoured the country in 
search of him, and after two days, 
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found his body already half devoured 
by hyenas. One month later the son 
of the murdered chief, having traced 
the crime to its source, addressed the 
murderer these ominous words : “Thou 
foundest on the plain a white-haired 
Sheik, who dreamed only of the chase 
and was not armed for war. Wherefore 
didst thou slay him? With us, who- 
ever is found unarmed is not put to 
death; but since thou hast disregard- 
ed the usages of our ancestors, I 
will be more generous than thou. I 
tell thee in advance, that, however big 
may be thy belly, I shall fill it with 
stones whilst thou art still living. I 
have sworn it.” Having dispatched 
the letter, the son of Badda departed 
with thirty warriors dressed like Berber 
women, mounted upon their fleetest 
dromedaries. Arrived within a short 
distance of the encampment of the 
offending tribe, they concealed their 
beasts and dispersing over the plain, 
pretended to be gathering herbs and 
wood. In this way they advanced 
slowly toward the tent of the assassin. 
So complete was their disguise that 
the victim himself cried out to them 
several times: ‘You women there, 
don’t cut the herbs so near my 
camels.” At a given signal they rush- 
ed upon him, gagged and pinioned 
him, thrust him into a sack, threw him 
upon the back of a dromedary, and 
rode off before any one could come to 
his rescue. They travelled all night, 
and in the morning arrived at the spot 
where Sheik Badda was so treacher- 
ously slain. The prisoner was laid 
upon his back on the ground, and his 
hands and feet fastened to four stakes. 
He was then made to drink the juice 
of the Sikhrane, from the effect of 
which he fell into a heavy sleep. They 
then opened his belly with a knife, 
crammed it full of small stones and 
sewed up the wound. The pain woke 
him up, and he began to writhe and 
moan. “I have filled thy belly as I 
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promised thee I would,” said the son 
of Sheik Badda; “now go thy way if 
thou canst.” He then unbound him. 
It is said the wretch had sufficient 
strength to walk out of sight of his 
tormentors; but was found dead the 
next day, several miles distant. He 
had been able to rip open the wound 
and tear out his entrails with his own 
hand. 

The love of the Arab for his horse 
is proverbial, but with the Saharan this 
love is akin to idolatry. Dearer than 
wife or child— dearer even than his 
dromedary—is his trusty steed. He 
looks upon him as endowed with high 
intelligence—as gifted with a soul. In 
his simple faith the horse Baruak has 
his place in paradise, in the ecstatic 
congregation of prophets, saints and 
hourii. He communes with him as 
with a friend, nurses him in sickness, 
pampers him in health, and divides his 
last crust with him when famine over- 
takes him. He shares his tent with 
him, studies his whims, anticipates his 
wants, and makes him the confidant of 
his inmost ‘houghts. He seeks noble 
alliances for him, matches him to the 
most aristocratic blood, and keeps him 
aloof from plebeian associations and 
nags of low degree, as if contact with 
common equine clay were disgrace. 
“] will marry thee, oh my child,” 
cries the fond master, “but where 
shall I find the friends whose mares 
are sufficiently noble for thee?” 

Innumerable are the legends cele- 
brating the praises of the horse. His 
virtues are the delight of story-tellers ; 
the Sacred Book is full of him. Even 
the Prophet did not disdain to bear 
witness to his beauty of form and his 
nobility of character. When Allah 
wished to create a steed, he said to 
the wind: “TI shall cause to be begot- 
ten out of thee a being that shall bear 
my followers, that shall be the idol of 
all my children, and the despair of 
those who obey not my laws.” And 
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he created the horse, at the same time, 
crying: “I have made thee peerless ; 
the wealth of the world shall hang be- 
tween thine eyes ; thou shalt ruin mine 
enemies. I will render thee especially 
fortunate and preferred above all other 
animals, for tenderness toward thee 
shall reign in the heart of thy master. 
Swift in the charge as in the retreat, 
thou shalt fly as with wings; and I 
shall place upon thy back only the men 
who know me, who pray to me, who 
adore me.” And has not the servant 
of the Prophet said that the next to 
women, that which Mahomet loved 
best of all things were horses? Even 
the Devil has been compelled to add 
himself to the cloud of witnesses to 
the virtues of the noble animal. One 
day, saith the legend, Oissa Ben Miri- 
am, (Jesus, son of Mary) met EDblis, 
the black demon, and said to him: 
“ Eblis, I have a question to ask thee ; 
wilt thou speak the truth?” “ Spirit 
of God, quoth the demon, “Ask me 
what thou wilt.” “I ask thee,” said 
Jesus, “In the name of the Ever Liv- 
ing, what is it that could reduce thy 
body to a liquid state and break thy 
back in two?” “It is,” replied Eblis, 
“the neighing of a horse in a city or 
fortress. Never have I been able to 
enter a house in which there was a 
horse, by the curse of God the Most 
High.” 

No other subject has so often inspired 
the Saharan muse. The achievements of 
the horse, his beauty, his stately car- 
riage, his gentle virtues, his docility in 
peace, his impetuosity in war, are the 
themes of endless song. “My horse 
(exclaims the poet) is the prince of 
steeds. He is blue as the dove in the 
shade and his black mane flows in 
glossy ripples. He knows how to en- 
dure thirst and hunger; he moves with 
the speed of the wind —a veritable 
courier of the air. He works despair 
in the hearts of our enemies in the 
day when the powder smites them. 
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Mebroak is the pride of the land. 
For his beloved mares, my uncle has 
demanded AMebroak in marriage, and 
I have said to him ‘No!’ for Mebroak 
is my stay and support, and I wish to 
preserve him proud, free, full of health, 
light and airy in his motion. The 
world is wide—adieu.” 

It will be seen that the Saharan is, 
in his rude way, a poet as well as a 
philosopher. If his muse is uncouth, 
she is constant. She follows him in 
his wide wanderings over the trackless 
desert; comforts him in his loneliness, 
soothes him in sickness, and ministers 
to him in sorrow. She takes him 
gently by the hand, and leads him to 
green fields and pleasant fountains, 
when hunger and thirst sit heavily upon 
him. 

General Daumas, of the Algerine 
service, in his admirable work: Sur 
Les Meaurs et Coutumes de L’Al- 
gerie, (to which I am indebted for 
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some of the tranglations from the Ara- 
bic given above) has rendered sev- 
eral specimens of Saharan verse into 
French, which I should like to repro- 
duce, but my already exhausted space 
forbids. 

What shall be said of the future of 
this sturdy nomad? Can we imagine 
him as belonging to—as having any 
part in—the future? Will he hold his 
anomalous place on the great stage, 
or will he be jostled aside by the 
“Coming Man?” Will he be ulti- 
mately forced into the line of human 
progress, or will he be left behind to 
swell the debris of decayed civilizations ? 
I see little hope for him. He belongs 
to the past. He represents an effete 
epoch. The desert may be made to 
bloom; its waste and dreary reaches 
may be reclaimed; but for its wild 
denizen, no new life can quicken him. 
He must pass away, and be gathered 
at last to the sepulchre of dead races. 
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ALIFORNIA is justly distinguish- 
C ed for the extraordinary produc- 
tiveness of its soil, without the accom- 
panying diseases which are incident to 
rank vegetable growth in other coun- 
tries. 

In that even-handed distribution of 
Providence among the various nations 
of the earth, every one has something 
that others are denied, and this is the 
foundation of all commercial intercourse. 
They who live on rich alluvial bottoms 
realize larger crops, but they have less 
health and appetite. The poorer moun- 
tain lands exact more toil and yield less 
return, but they bring more enjoyment. 
This system of compensation is conspic- 
uous in India. The fertile plains of 
India yield extraordinary production in 


ordinary seasons. But that country has 
its seasons of drought and famine, which 
bring its average production to the level 
of other countries. In 1865 a million of 
persons perished from famine! and the 
recurrence of this calamity is so frequent, 
that the government keeps a famine fund 
always in the treasury. 

We have had three continuous years 
of plenty in California, each successive 
year being more bountiful than its pred- 
ecessor. The season just passed has 
given us superabundant food enough to 
carry us over a year of scarcity; anda 
series of unusual circumstances combine 
to put us to reflection regarding the prob- 
abilities of the future. 

Prophecy is easy when we can trace 
the causes that bear upon the conse- 
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quences we desire to*divine. Provid- 
ence gives signs that indicate to the 
Indian the coming winter and the scarc- 
ity of buffaloes. 

Have we any signs from which we can 
take augury of the coming winter and 
the harvest of 1869? There certainly is 
a greater supply of water than ever 
known before ; as if a surplus is intended 
to be carried over for unusual requisition 
in another season. The springs which 
ordinarily begin to rise in the latter 
part of August were three weeks earlier 
this year. All the lakes of California 
have carried a much greater volume of 
water than usual. Never have we had 
a summer when the loss of water by 
evaporation has been so moderated by 
obscuration of the sun, and by reduction 
of temperature. The snowy conserva- 
tories of water were never deeper on 
our Nevada mountains ; and the flowing 
artesian wells of Santa Clara show that 
the lower reservoirs of subterranean 
waters are fuller than usual in the pres- 
ent autumn. 

It happens that, for the first time in 
California, the farmers who hold the vast 
surplus wheat are not only in affluent 
circumstances to hold the surplus over, 
but they are possessed with an instinct- 
ive prompting to hoard it. This dispo- 
sition grows out of a common predica- 
tion that prices will be much higher next 
year, which can only be founded on the 
presumption of 1 year of scarcity. It is 
because so many concurrent circum- 
stances point in one direction, even if we 
may suppose them capable of other in- 
terpretation, that we think it prudent to 
consider it probable that we may have 
scanty rains and short herbage in the 
coming seasons. 

Yet with every amelioration a hoarded 
surplus would give in a season of suffer- 
ing to cattle, and to those who can ill 
afford exorbitant prices,there would still 
remain sufficient distress to drive us into 
some organized system of future protec- 
tion from such disastrous contingencies. 
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“For every evil there is a remedy.” 
For our case the remedy is plain and 
within the compass of our ability. It is 
artificial irrigation. No country has 
better natural facilities for the distribu- 
tion of water; and we have examples 
enough of the entire success of extended 
systems of irrigation in other countries 
to give us assurance and safe guidance. 

The British Government of India, 
urged by the terrible famine we have 
mentioned, has projected and in course 
of construction one thousand eight hun- 
dred miles of canals, at a cost of seven 
and ahalf millions ofdollars, which, when 
completed, will protect all India and its 
two hundred millions of inhabitants from 
famine forever! California has peculiar 
adaptation to an extended system of 
irrigating canals. The miners’ ditches 
that wind through the foothills, carrying 
water to every mining district, now run 
to waste after the miner isserved. The 
water, after being used by the allu- 
vial miner especially, is charged with 
the rich soil which he washes away to 
extract the scattered grains of gold, and 
the land is made desolate forever! It 
would be some compensation for this 
destruction, if the richness robbed from 
these fertile uplands were spread, by 
irrigation, over the lands below. The 
current waters of our state might thus do 
double duty and pay double profit. 

The great natural lakes embowered 
in the Sierra mountain range, suggest 
how easily we can make @@ificial lakes 
like them. There are a hundred swales 
so encompassed with hills as to need but 
short dams to make a hundred lakes of 
unlimited water supplies. The surplus 
rains which now make devastation over 
the plains below, could be made harmless 
by being gathered up in these new lakes, 
saving the country from being damaged 
by flood, and enriching it in summer by 
what would else destroy it in winter. 

This project is worthy of the earnest 
study of our statesmen ; and if the suf- 
ferings of a year of devastating drought 
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should provoke legislation to undertake 
such a system of general irrigation, the 
scourge of one year may be more than 
compensated by a century of assured 
security from further casualties of the 
kind, and by doubling the agricultural 
as well as the mineral wealth of the 
state. If it be wise foresight to follow 
the example of the bee, in saving honey 
when it is abundant for the time when 
it is scarce, and of all prudent men who 
instinctively lay by provision for future 
contingencies, is it not for the same 
reason imperative that the state, which 
is but individuals in union, should take 
upon itself this care of the future ? 

We have drawn comparison from 
India. Our conditions are not exactly 
alike. Hindostan has a much greater 
extent of populous territory inaccessible 
to seaboard relief, because of impracti- 
cable distance inland. Where supplies 
can be reached by sea, and by river and 
railway, the famine fund of the govern- 
ment would always suffice to save the 
people from starvation. 

In the great famine of 1865 the famine 
fund was $300,000, but for the reasons 
stated, food could not be transported to 
the suffering district in time to save the 
terrible loss of life we have recorded. 

It should be stated that the famines of 
British India are never general. There 
is always food for its two hundred mil- 
lions of people. Seldom does the drought 
visit in any one year more than one or 
two districts, representing a fraction of 
the whole area of a million and a half of 
square miles. This great country is 
now being provided with railway inter- 
communication, which, in connection 
with the system of public irrigation al- 
luded to, will from this time forward 
prevent such calamities. There are at 
this time, made and being put under con- 
struction, 5,800 miles of railway in Brit- 
ish India, so distributed as to bring all 
parts within reach of the great centres. 

British India has a breadth of over 
1,600 miles from sea to sea, and an area 
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of 1,500,000 square miles, of which the 
extraordinary proportion of one-third is 
alluvial soil of inexhaustible fertility ! 
The public works now in rapid progress, 
and the low rates of labor, will make it 
the richest country in the world. 

But it is not a country which, by any 
extent of improvement, can be made a 
happy home for white men. Money can 
be made, but it cannot purchase health 
or happiness as in California. 

The climate of India is fatal to our 
race. In the third generation it becomes 
extinct. After riches have been gained, 
the Englishman has not only tanned his 
liver into painful inaction, but his con- 
stitution becomes unfitted for a life of 
retirement in any climate of Europe. 
If we would plant trees to give a home 
aspect to our landscape, irrigate the land 
to give it smiling verdure in summer and 
to lay the dust of travel, California 
would be the promised land, the paradise 
of retiring Indiamen. For our climate 
partakes, in a modified form, of the char- 
acteristics of India sufficiently to make 
it congenial to one whose constitution 
has been trained to endurance of that 
hot and arid country. Under the pro- 
posed system of improvement, we should 
not envy the productive wealth of India ; 
but we should be envied of Indiamen, 
and soon we should divert a notable 
current of English emigration towards 
our more beautiful, more healthy, more 
happy, and equally prosperous Cali- 
fornia. 

In California almost every settled dis- 
trict can be reached from the seaboard 
without extraordinary delay and expense. 
Aconsuming drought in this state would, 
as it has already done, make terrible 
destruction among our herds and flocks, 
because there would be no herbage in 
growth. But there may be a good har- 
vest in Oregon which would supply our 
consumption ; for a drought here has no 
relative effect upon the climate of Ore- 
gon and Washington Territory. These 
are considerations that should be weigh- 
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ed by our farmers, as bearing upon the 
policy of withholding their wheat from 
the present market. 

The wheat crop of the year is esti- 
mated at twenty millions of bushels as 
against twelve millions the year before. 
The home consumption is fully satisfied 
by five millions. Oregon sends us four 
millions to be disposed of. We have 
then nearly as many bushels as the en- 
tire crop of this state to export, or to 
hold over for the chances of a home 
‘demand, if the crop of 1869 should prove 
deficient. 

If we give despatch to all vessels that 
offer, we shall probably convert into coin 
at paying prices three-fourths of this 
surplus by next harvest time; say four- 
teen millions of bushels. If we send off 


empty the vessels now offering, by ask- 
ing more than we can get, it will check 
the incoming of ships for grain, and 
reduce our export to ten millions of bush- 
els easily. This would leave us much 


more than another year’s supply for 
home use. 

The rule of this climate is winter rain 
for average harvests ; great drought is 
the exception. And probably no drought 
will reduce the production below the 
wants for home consumption. To this 
we may add, from Oregon, at least an- 
other full complement, to cover our home 
wants » for the drought will always re- 
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veal itself in time to stimulate Oregon 
to plant a double surplus crop. 

Farmers, by studying these data, 
will be able to come to reasonable judg- 
ment respecting the chances of being 
better paid by holding over a large sur- 
plus. 

It will not do to await the probabilities 
of sufficient spring rains to mature a fair 
crop, even if there be signs of a scanty 
rain-fall through all the winter months. 
One foot of rain in April is better than 
four feet, perhaps even six feet, in De- 
cember or January. 

It is true that the law of chances (as 
we call it, when we cannot trace the 
acting causes) is all in favor of a scant 
rain-fall. But, as we have said, it is not 
the bulk of the total rain-fall, but meas- 
urably, the periods of its distribution, 
that determine the productive capacity 
of the following summer. 

We have cause to be thankful when 
we thus review in every aspect the pro- 
vision of Providence for our protection 
against such dearth of food as has 
brought periodical desolation over large 
districts in India. And it should be 
impressed upon our minds, that it will 
be entirely our own fault if we do not 
avail ourselves of the great facilities 
Nature has given us, to secure an eternal 
flow of milk and honey, of wine and 
wheat, over the land. 





CARTHAGENA. 


HE old triple union of the three 
republics of New Grenada, Vene- 
zuela and Ecuador, known as the Unit- 
ed States of Colombia, boasted no more 
beautiful city than Carthagena, on the 
sea-board of New Grenada. 
Carthagena possessed a fine and am- 
ple harbor, protected by massive forts, 
completely land-locke@ Twenty fleets 
might here swing to their anchors with 


abundance of sea room. The harbor 
was deep; its waters were transparent 
as a mountain lake, and no less tranquil. 
Embattled walls frowned upon all the 
approaches by land and by sea. The 
walls were of the feudal era, and their 
construction cost millions of dollars and 
numberless, lives. These muradlos, as 
they are called, were built when Colom- 
bia was a colony of old Spain; when the 
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Viceroy, who at this distance aped the 
pomp of his royal mistress in Spain, 
built for himself and his followers pal- 
aces which caused the eye to pause in 
delight and wonder; fortresses from 
which they might gaze exultingly upon 
the sycophant throng below; broad and 
even streets, ample squares, and all that 
the luxurious taste of that age could 
desire and unlimited gold could accom- 
plish. In the days when crafty monks 
and jolly abbots emulated their prince 
and rejoiced in fat livings ; when grand 
churches and regal domains were the 
rewards of their zeal in the good cause 
—the cause of Isabella, the Catholic, of 
Spain; and when religion had its tariff 
of golden imposts, and lots in heaven 
were promised the benighted natives for 
an advanced payment of so many escudos 
each. Those were old times and only 
then could the conception of building a 
solid wall to encircle a city many miles 
in area have been realized. The Vice- 
roy said Carthagena was unprotected, 
and the Viceroy’s will was law. Per- 
haps his highness thought that idleness 
among the people might breed thought, 
and thought in them would be absurd 
and disagreeable too. Or perhaps re- 
publicanism was dawning, and the 
wily Spaniard scented afar the tornado 
which, with Simon Bolivar at its front, 
would sweep the power of Za Cafolica 
from Colombia, and shake the oldest 
institutions of old Spain. The monks 
are virtually the rulers yet, for they lead 
the conscience as a dog leads a blind 
man. The sleek monks, who waste the 
blood of their flocks and drain their trea- 
sure ; the courtly but arrogant monks, 
who as often conceal the sharp-edged 
puiial as the harmless rosary beneath 
the folds of their sacred robes ; these 
men passed through the revolution for 
independence unharmed and unmolest- 
ed — a living memento, and a perpetual, 
of subtle intelligence holding in its 
grasp and guiding for its own purposes 
the stolid, purposeless Colombians. 
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To-day, Carthagena may be called a 
city of the past—as much almost as an- 
cient Nineveh. Nothing remains of its 
feudal grandeur but priestdom ; all else 
is decay. Nothing but decayed palaces, 
the decayed murallas,a decayed and 
worthless revolutionary people. Not 
even foreign enterprise, aided by abund- 
ant foreign capital; not even the fact 
that it is the terminus of two fine lines 
of steamers (English and American); 
not even its wealth of india-rubber, 
dye-woods, tortoise-shell, ivory-nuts and 
other valuable products too numerous 
for mention here —not all of these are 
powerful enough to redeem it from its 
abject condition and its hopeless doom. 

In 1865 I visited Carthagena, and 
found it a city of ruins. Ruins stared 
at me on every side. Grand old ruins, 
which told of by-gone opulence and 
barbaric splendor; ruins with every 
one of which tradition associates some 
romantic legend; they cast their gaunt 
and doleful shadows over broad, desert- 
ed, ill-kept streets. Churches which 
were once resplendent with silken dra- 
peries and gold and diamonds; in 
which the celebration of the holy mass 
was the signal for a display worthy of 
a royal reception ; where cavaliers and 
dark-eyed sefioras gathered to compare 
each other, and smile most sweetly when 
envy gnawed most rudely at their hearts; 
where the anthem’s glorious echo died 
amid the beautiful arabesques and the 
cunning mosaics of the vaulted roof, 
and was smothered in an atmosphere 
laden with frankincense and myrrh; 
where religion fluttered in the choic- 
est products of the loom, and was 
adorned with the most delicate work 
which ever compared with the beautiful 
devices of Cellini; where the vestments 
of the Virgin Mother alone cost for- 
tunes of purchase-money. This was 
the assemblage which the ponderous 
bells of old Carthagena called together 
to worship. To-day, how different the 
same celebration, and how much more 
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so the worshippers! The splendid im- 
ages to which Catholicism bends the 
knee are bereft of their princely jewels 
—they are mutilated, and clad in tawdry 
velvetand muslins. The frescoes on the 
walls are smeared ; in the Cathedral the 
Saviour totters on a broken cross, and 
the crown of thorns sets awry on his 
head; the paintings, works of Murillo 
and Guido, and other masters, through 
age and neglect have lost the vividness 
of their coloring; and the priest—the 
presiding genius of this darksome ruin 
—the priest is zo¢ a white man! That, 
however, is not very strange, as the 
President of the Republic, the Chief 
Magistrate of Colombia, (in 1865) Dr. 
Murillo, was only a shade removed from 
black. Some enterprising English gen- 
tlemen, lovers of art, offered a good 
round sum for a few of the original 
paintings in the Cathedral, and an im- 
mense price was also offered for the 
pulpit, which is a rare mosaic. En- 
tire passages in the bible are illustrat- 
ed in large figures and perfect group- 
ings; it is impossible to tell the num- 
ber of little particles of stone which 
are set in this master-piece ; the shades 
are all delicately and correctly adjusted, 
and the figures are models of symmetry. 
The Godhead surmounts it, and a dove 
bearing an olive branch flutters over 
all. It is doubtless worth a treasure. 
It is said to have been executed by a 
Florentine artist. The monks rejected 
the offers; they prefer to hug their 
ruins. An old crone attends to the 
sacred ruin and levies tithe on the 
richer worshippers. Heaven knows her 
wages must be scanty! During the day 
troops of beggar-women tell their beads 
before the shrine of the virgin—the 
patroness far excellence of the beggar- 
women of Carthagena. And this brings 
me to the beggars. 

Naples, with her swarms of lazza- 
roni, is completely cast into the shade 
by Carthagena’s pauper progeny. What 
an endless multitude of beggars! Sat- 
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urday is, by common agreement, set 
aside as a day on which to give to the 
poor. On Saturdays they come forth 
from the hovels where they loiter during 
the week, in little groups of twos and 
threes; these meet and join others on 
their route, and from six o’clock in the 
morning a long, continuous string of 
men and women, boys and girls, rang- 
ing over all ages, from the urchins who 
know nothing but the pauper’s formula 
to the ancient bed-ridden crones who 
know little else ; cursed with loathsome 
diseases of every complexion, and cov- 
ering their sores with dirty rags, they 
gather together and swarm the door- 
steps, the gateways, the areas, and every 
accessible spot, and set up a howling 
clamor for /imosna. The foreign popu- 
lation gives each beggar a five cent 
piece. What do you think the natives, 
their countrymen, give? The most 
generous procure sefas for charity. 
A sefia is a copper coin, worth one 
and a quarter cents. These are the 
liberal people, the few who are well- 
to-do. The majority purchase cigars, 
of domestic manufacture, which cost 
sixty cents a hundred, and each beggar 
is sent off with a cigar! What a vast 
amount of misery can be thus cheaply 
relieved with sixty cents! Of course, 
there are exceptions; perhaps the ex- 
ceptions divide a little loaf among four 
beggars, and each loaf may probably 
cost about one cent. 

Let us stroll across the Portada de la 
Estrella—an arched bridge which sep- 
arates the upper from the lower district. 
On the road we see the fa/acio—the 
place where his Excellency the Presi- 
dent of the sovereign state of Bolivar 
(of which Carthagena is the metropolis) 
holds his court, and where the Supreme 
Court and the Legislative Funta assem- 
ble. The palace possesses no striking 
features. It is simply a big house. Sub- 
stantial pillars of masonry, a broad but 
dilapidated stairway, massive wooden 
doors with iron bands and studded with 
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iron nails, a floor of well-worn red bricks : 
such is the palace. The President is in 
his office. Let us peepin. At a plain 
desk, covered with green baize, sits his 
Excellency. His Excellency is a small 
man of a very suspicious complexion. 
Not to be too fine about it, his Excel- 
lency is an Indian. It is said that he 
once peddled lard in gourds slung across 
his back, through the streets of Cartha- 
gena. He has an Indian’s love of fine 
dress ; he wears shiny boots elaborately 
worked in white silk-thread ; his panta- 
loons are yellow ; so is his vest; a heavy 
gold chain is twisted in several folds 
across his breast and terminates in nu- 
merous gaudy, golden charms—all in very 
bad taste ; his shirt-bosom is a wonder of 
little frills, and massive jewelry is scat- 
tered over its ample front; then his 
head! his Excellency has a great head— 
a close-cropped head with a bald crown, 
prominent cheekbones, and thin, firm 
lips which denote strength of purpose ; 
his eyes are bright, little black eyes: 
cruel eyes one might say. There is no 
abundance of furniture in his sanctum. 
You now behold Don Juan José Nieto, 
and the little place where the Don’s 
subtle schemes have been hatched! If 
you meet him in the street he is very 
courteous. When I arrived at Cartha- 
gena he was the idol of his constituents, 
who saw in him “one of themselves ;” 
when I left, (a few months afterwards) 
poor Nieto was flying to the mountains— 
hunted, abandoned by his friends—with 
no other companion but the jaded mule 
on which he escaped. Every oppro- 
brious epithet that hate could suggest 
was heaped on his name. Carazo en- 
tered by the opposite gate, at the head 
of about a hundred ragged rapscallions— 
ill-clad, ill-fed, and ill-armed. He issued 
a proclamation, assembled his Gen- 
erals (!) and pronounced himself Pro- 
visional President of Bolivia. Next day 
the usual Funta followed—a hurried 
election—a villainous band of music— 
and Carazo was the President and Com- 
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mander-in-Chief! 


The only signal of a 
change which I had noticed was that a 
few gateways had been closed with a 
loud bang. How wonderfully easy is 
the government made to change hands 


in that delightful country! I did not 
stay long enough to witness the new 
Chief’s demise. No doubt it came soon 
after. 

But let us finish with the palace. 
We have seen the top. On the first 
floor, at one end, is a tailor-shop ; at the 
other, is a café. 1 will say little about 
it. It is kept by a woman of ill-fame, 
and is the rendezvous of Carthagena’s 
proud sons. Here they drink coffee, 
lean back in their chairs, smoke bad 
cigars, and “chaff” the beggars. We 
are done with the palace. At the 
Portada is the market. Long canoes 
and barges are tied to stakes in the 
stream, and on a little poop in the tfor- 
ward part is a sort of tent spread over 
the owner’s chattels—a few scraggy fish, 
perhaps, a dozen or so of crabs, and 
some green-turtle meat. On shore are 
noisy fishwomen, venders of rice and 
fruit, dry-goods and tortoise-shell combs, 
(regular gems in their way) cassava and 
Yankee notions—all jumbled promis- 
cuously ; everybody chattering and mak- 
ing a fearful racket; /eferos and lank, 
hungry dogs; feeble horses and bray- 
ing donkeys—everything inextricably 
mixed —and through this babylon the 
sefRoritas pick their way daintily, with- 
out escort, clad in pleasant, morning 
dresses, with the airy mantilla drooping 
over their bare shoulders. The scene 
is very novel—I cannot say much about 
its attractiveness. Along the bridge we 
observe several a/guacé/s leaning against 
the rail and lazily dropping pebbles into 
the turgid stream beneath. Farther on 
is the Portada del Sol—so called from 
an uncouth image, in a niche, in which 
one with a very lively imagination might 
detect a faint resemblance to the sup- 
posed facial appearance of Old Sol. 
For my part, I thought it a very good 
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imitation of the face of a cat. At this 
gate, Carthagena may be said to end. 
There is nothing beyond but miles of 
muralla; nothing, except the Popa—a 
steep hill with a chapel on its summit, to 
which the good people make an annual 
pilgrimage to intercede with the Virgin. 
The manner of this intercession is sim- 
ple. If a good Catholic has a diseased 
limb, or is otherwise afflicted, a copy of 
the limb or of the part damaged is cast 
in solid gold or silver, and hung on the 
hand of the saint, which is invitingly 
held out. The poorer classes follow 
the example, and mould in wood. What 
becomes of this harvest of valuable 
limbs, when the saint’s hand is filled, I 
cannot say. At the Portada itself 
is a garrison—alias for half a dozen 
damp, dripping cells, in which a part of 
the standing army is quartered—that is 
to say, a score of tatterdemalions lie in 
their blankets here all day and stare at 
the country people coming in on their 
jackasses. In the evening a regular 
number of the nabobs go out to the 
Portada, sit on the stone benches of the 
muralla, smoke and talk about other 
people’s shortcomings. This is a very 
select ¢er/u/ia ; but having been admit- 
ted to it, I cannot say much of the intel- 
lectual calibre of its members. Wearily 
we walk home or perhaps hail a carriage. 
The carriage is a broken-down concern, 
held together by rope-yarns ; the driver, 
an old black who rides on the back of 
his half-starved hack; the fare fifty 
cents—a dollar if you look foreign. It 
is dark when we arrive at the dividing 
bridge again; and here Carthagena, by 
night, may be seen. The carriages are 
drawn up in line; of course, they never 
have side-lights: for poor old Cartha- 
gena is too dead and deserted for a col- 
lision to occur. The gin-shops are 
ablaze with tallow dips. Gas is un- 
known. The collections of the miser- 
able /eferos are now being exchanged 
for strong drinks ; they reel about and 
tumble in the dirt in every conceivable 
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manner. Every species of blasphemy 
is heard. The women who sell confec- 
tions are squatted around the plaza; 
their goods lighted by colored-paper 
lanterns — themselves, smoking and 
whisking away the flies and mosquitoes. 
The miserable, gaudily-trapped courte- 
san is now plying her loathsome trade. 
Everything around and about is squalid 
and wretched; everything denotes the 
moral decay of a city once proudly 
styled the “ Flower of the Indies.” On 
the other hand, there are, of course, a 
number of respectable families among 
the natives—but so small a number, that 
the heart aches to contemplate such a 
contrast. 

We leave this haunt of grovelling pov- 
erty and vice; this Portada, with its 
clamorous beggars and its gin-dens ; 
and go down to the wharf. Past the 
listless custom-house officials, past the 
great sand desert called the Plaza de 
los Toros, and then to the boat-land- 
ing. We mount the sides of a fine 
steamer, compare its elegant appur- 
tenances with the slovenly hotel which 
we have just left—and if we feel a pang 
of sorrow for the decay of the proud 
old city, we experience an intense relief 
at leaving far behind us its acres of ruins, 
its squalor and its wide-spread poverty. 
We consult our note-books, and find 
nothing on which memory cares to lin- 
ger. We contrast the city of to-day with 
the Carthagena of the past—the splendid 
colony of Old Spain. We behold the 
great murallas grim and decaying; 
the great guns enveloped in a coat of 
rust; and all deserted save by a crew of * 
vagabond boys and /eferos, who “ play 
at war” with sharp missiles and sharper 
abuse. We recall the days when, tra- 
dition tells us, these murallas were 
swarmed by a proud and gallant people, 
who listened, beneath the clear, blue 
sky of that soft clime, to the tinkling of 
guitars and to the songs of the trouba- 
dours; when magnificent equipages 
rolled along the stately walls, and the 
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outriders heralded the approach of 
their noble masters; and we sadden 
at the contrast— while, perhaps, re- 
publican though we are, we ask: Are 
these people better for their independ- 
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ence? Poor Carthagena will soon be a 
thing of the past. Better perhaps, the 
iron despotism of Spain, than the ru- 
inous republicanism of a Carazo or a 
Nieto. 





ROBINSON CRUSOE.— A DREAM OF YOUTH. 


THE air is warm upon his face, 

The wave before him parts with grace, 
His sail of matted cocoa-thread 

Upon the bended cane is spread, 

His slender skiff of sandal wood 
Seems conscious of his peaceful mood. 


Returning to his still retreat, 

From breathless calm and noontide heat, 
He looks upon his island-home— 

Its azure-deeps, and wreaths of foam. 
Through clustered palms, in purple skies, 
He sees the mellow moon arise. 


The forest yields him sweetest gums ; 
At his approach, the wild bird hums 
On nervous wing ; the parrot calls ; 
The goat looks down from rocky walls ; 
The sea is silvered at his wish 

With clouds of fairy flying-fish. 


Now tidying his rustic suit 

He takes his meal of fresh-plucked fruit— 
Bananas bursting at the tips, 

And figs and dates with juicy lips— 

And milk the cocoa-nut affords 

He drinks from stained and carven gourds. 


The green turf is his ample bed ; 
He lies upon a goat-skin spread ; 
The arbor-shadows dim his sight 
And fold him in their dark delight ; 
The odors of wild blossoms sweep 
Upon him in his dreamless sleep. 


The sun awakes him with his beam; 
He drinks refreshment at the stream. 
All fruits are welcome to his taste. 
He is not fretful in his haste ; 

He finds his task forever new 

And joyful does what is to do. 
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He threads the river to its source, 

He angles in the water-course, 

He lures the sea-bird to his cave, 

He harvests coral in the wave, 

He tracks all creatures to their haunts 
And shapes the sea-shell to his wants. 


For him the ripened guava drops, 
The rain is faithful to his crops, 
No accident his plan defers, 

To him all nature ministers; 

What heart could restful be imbued 
With this delicious solitude? 


O, happy life of simple ways! 

O, long recurrence of sweet days ! 
O, incident of sun and shower, 

And great event of opening flower. 
O, watchful death! that never found 
My Crusoe in his hunting ground! 





In after years his spirit yearns 

To linger in the vale of ferns ; 

To visit this delightful glen 

And clamber with his goats again. 
To trap the turtle, drifting slow, 
And sleeping while the tide is low. 


The busy seasons cannot wean 

His heart from longing ; though between 
The wide and willful currents play— 
He watches for his isle by day. 

Across the water seems to gloam 

A shadow of his island home. 


The sun is sinking in the west— 

His dumb companions seek their nest, 
He sighs to see that valley dim 
While golden stars are watching him; 
He weeps to tread again that soil 
Beyond the reach of time and toil. 
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WHAT IS BOHEMIANISM? 


T is a mistake to limit the applica- 
I tion of the term Bohemianism to a 
small circle of literary hacks, or to sup- 
pose that it is a purely literary charac- 
teristic. Bohemianism is one of the 
most extensive “isms” of the day, and 
from year to year its borders are en- 
larging themselves. The meaning of 
the term has never been clearly defined, 
‘and even now it is applied with a vague- 
ness almost as bewildering as Longfel- 
low’s use of the word “ wampum ” in the 
“ Song of Hiawatha.” In fact, the mean- 
ing differs materially, according to the 
social grade of the person using it. 
Perhaps there is no class to which Bo- 
hemianism is more offensive than to 
Podsnappery. It is one of the social 
outrages which the type of that section 
of society waves behind him indig- 
nantly, and against which materfamilias 
vigorously protests with uplifted eyes 
and hands. The time was, and not many 
years ago either, when to denounce a 
young man as a Bohemian was in effect 
to ostracize him from society. But the 
ideas of society have expanded under 
the genial warmth of unrestricted inter- 
course and liberal views, and that reign 
of terror is past. Perhaps there may be 
another reason for the comparative 
leniency with which Bohemians are re- 
garded now-a-days. Mr. Simson, in his 
“History of the Gypsies,” states that 
few people have any idea of the extent 
to which Gypsy blood prevails through- 
out the British Isles. The Gypsy, he 
says, is terribly prolific, and by some 
mysterious process unknown to physi- 
ology, “the children all go with the 
mother, for they inherit the blood with 
her:” so that it is difficult to say who 
may or may not be descended from a 
Romani; and to add to the bewilder- 
ment, we are told that “it is impossible 
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to distinguish a modernized Gypsy by 
the outward appearance.” It is possi- 
ble that Bchemianism may have been 


‘propagated in a like manner, and that 


for this reason those who like it least, 
veil, if they cannot extinguish, their 
enmity. 

The chief cause of the antagonism 
which exists between Bohemianism and 
Podsnappery is the want of respect 
manifested by the former for the con- 
ventionalities of the latter. In this re- 
gard was Mirabeau a king of Bohemia. 
The life of this strange, earnest, fiery, 
vigorous, ill-balanced soul, was the life of 
a thorough Bohemian. He has been 
styled “the Swallower of Formulas,” by 
quaint Thomas Carlyle, and this same 
swallowing of formulas is one of the 
most prominent characteristics of Bo- 
hemianism. Podsnappery concocts form- 
ulas, and Bohemianism forthwith swal- 
lows them—just as the young scamp 
Gabriel swallowed the formulas of his 
methodical old Marquis father; and as 
he swallowed the formulas not only of 
the Riquettis, but of France—aye, and of 
the whole world. In his time, Frederic 
the Great was the chief of Podsnappery, 
and there is a certain grim comicality 
in the meeting of this precise martinet 
and the wild giant Mirabeau. For 
giant, intellectually, he surely was, and 
but for his untimely death, poor. suicidal 
France might have won her way to 
better times, through a bloodless revo- 
lution. 

Taking Mirabeau as a type, we may 
arrive at something like a definition of 
the Bohemian characteristics. But it 
must be premised that there is a pecu- 
liarity about Bohemianism which is to 
be found in no other sect or division of 
mankind. It has no social creed, no 
tenets, no articles of faith in common. 
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Attempt to pin it down to a formulary, 
and you destroy its existence, which 
depends upon freedom from all conven- 
tional restraints. Thus it happens that 
though every Bohemian comprises the 
broad characteristics which distinguish 
the race from other men, there can be 
no such matter as an organization of 
Bohemians. They may be thrown to- 
gether, but like certain well known 
chemical substances, they refuse to 
amalgamate. As I take it, the distin- 
guishing features of a Bohemian are, 
first, his antipathy for formulas ; second, 
his inherent restlessness ; third, his orig- 
inality. I speak, be it nnderstood, of 
the genuine Bohemian; the spurious 
one may be a very common-place fel- 
low, but I do not recognize his right to 
a place in the category. The spurious 
Bohemian is the one commonly accepted 
as such by society. He is, for the most 
part, a hanger-on upon the skirts of 
literature, for the profession of which he 
has, usually, no special qualifications, 
and the standing of which in the world 
his conduct does not tend to elevate. 
Bohemianism is of necessity opposed 
to Podsnappery ; it is sometimes oppos- 
ed also to respectability, and always to 
conventionalism. In the old established 
societies of Europe it is distinct and 
strongly marked ; because, in a well de- 
fined social system, any departure from 
the clearly cut grooves of custom is at 
once perceptible. This must be con- 
sidered as fortunate in one sense, for it 
has caused the lives of many celebrated 
Bohemians to be thrown out in such 
bold relief, that we are enabled to view 
them as they walked and spoke, in the 
“pages of history. The history of Bo- 
hemianism has yet to be written, but it 
assuredly presents a fruitful field, and 
an inviting one. A physiologist would 
very probably say that the character- 
istics of a Bohemian were the charac- 
teristics of a person possessing an ill- 
regulated imagination. And in the 
main, perhaps, the physiologist would 
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be right. But it is an incontrovertible 
fact, that the world is often powerfully 
influenced by these ill-regulated minds, 
who have an awkward fashion of push- 
ing themselves to the surface, wherever 
they may happen to be, and by their very 
eccentricities, gaining power. There is 
a class of inferior minds, which, when 
they are ill-regulated, are apt to play 
the mischief with society. The records 
of Bohemia would show more fairly if 
the deeds of these were extirpated, but 
stern justice forbids the erasure. Such 
as these become fanatics and enthusi- 
asts. One of these, hundreds of years 
ago, stirred the heart of medieval Eu- 
rope to go crusading hopelessly against 
the Paynim; another, in more modern 
times, aroused the sleeping devil that 
lurks always in the foul slums of huge 
cities, and ravaged London with fire 
and sword. The spectacle of that poor 
crazy Bohemian, known among men 
as Lord George Gordon, is a pitiable 
one, even at this distance. Let us turn 
to a pleasanter and a more honora- 
ble record. We shall find it in the 
sixteenth century, and it is the record 
of Martin Luther. Here was a swal- 
lower of formulas with a vengeance— 
and even a burner of them too, in the 
shape of papal bulls and decretals. The 
defenders of such formulas as plenary 
indulgences must have thought valiant 
Martin what Carlyle styles Mirabeau— 
“the Demon of the Impossible.” There 
is a wide difference between the charac- 
ters of the men, no doubt; but there is 
a touch of the same fire in both. The 
spirit that imbued old Martin when, in 
reply to the dissuasions of his fearful 
friends, he stubbornly exclaimed, that 
“if there were as many devils in Worms 
as there were tiles on the house-tops,” he 
would go there—despite the warning held 
out by the fate of John Huss, and the 
spirit which animated Mirabeau’s speech 
in the Constituent Assembly—when, the 
king’s order for the Assembly to dis- 
perse having been delivered by supreme 
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usher De Brézé and received in a timor- 
ous silence, it was renewed again by 
the officious usher—are the same. 
Bohemianism has made its mark, not 
only in literature, but in statesmanship, 
military affairs, art and commerce. Per- 
haps in the profession of letters it has 
shown most rankly, for the soil is con- 
genial. As we gaze behind down the 
vista of history, the faces crowd, upon 
us fast. Foremost among the phantoms 
moves that of sturdy, uncouth, pragma- 
tical, wise old Johnson, conspicuous 
alike from his eccentricities and his gen- 
ius. Moving us now to laughter by his 
whimsies, anon shocking us by his boor- 
ishness—then melting us by the pathos 
of that most touching and beautiful 
deed, the agonized creation of Rasselas 
to pay the expenses of a mother’s 
funeral— Johnson was a thorough Bo- 
hemian from first to last. The taint 
was in his blood, and not all the learn- 
ing of the Alexandrian Library could 
have caused him to sit down like other 
men, “clothed and in his right mind.” 
The life of a literary Bohemian in those 
days was a frightful struggle against 
death by starvation, unless he could 
make favor with some wealthy noble- 
man, or force his way into notice by 
sheer weight of genius. Even Johnson 
was so warped by the fiery ordeal 
through which he clove his way to 
fame, that the marks of his trial could 
never be eradicated, and to the last day 
of his life he retained the repulsive 
habits which the enforced existence of 
a savage had engrafted upon him, fifty 
years before. And beside the autocrat 
of letters we see his companion Bohe- 
mian, Dick Savage, the earl’s son, bred 
in a gutter, and afterwards becoming 
the very sport of fortune. George 
Psalmanazar, that misguided, silly, yet 
learned fellow, with his Japanese story 
and his ingenious Formosan grammar, 
all to no purpose. Found out, de- 
nounced, abandoned by the cruel book- 
sellers, and dying, penitent, in a garret. 


A Bohemian of another type was 
Swift. The life of this man is nota 
pleasant one, and the brilliant lustre of 
his attainments only serves to light up 
with greater effect the deformities of his 
moral character. The names and the 
memories of Vanessa and Stella will 
cling to the record of his life, and 
stigmatize it forever. Yet, to his coun- 
try he was a true friend—an active, 
watchful and powerful friend; though 
with a consistent inconsistency that 
marks his character throughout, he was 
never reconciled to a residence in the 
land whose interests he so zealously 
espoused. A mournful example of lit- 
erary Bohemianism is that of poor Chat- 
terton, another ill-balanced mind. But the 
list of this class of Bohemians migit be 
extended almost indefinitely. They ap- 
pear in every age, struggling for awhile, 
making their impress upon the litefa- 
ture of the time, and then sinking into 
the gulf which sooner or later closes over 
all alike, Bohemian or Respectable. 

Bohemianism among women is com- 
paratively rare, their instinctive delicacy 
causing them to shrink from the pursuit 
of any course that would involve noto- 
riety ; and their natural domesticity and 
love of order preventing them from quit- 
ting the beaten paths of social custom. 
Still, there have been instances of female 
Bohemianism, and perhaps the most 
notable example is that of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague. Of her it may be 
said that she was a born Bohemian, and 
the restless leaven in her blood mani- 
fested itself even to the limit of old age. 

Recent researches have vindicated her 
character from the charges which a 
hasty examination of contemporary lit- 
erature gave rise to; and we see her 
now, not as the reckless and dissipated 
creature she is represented to have been 
by the bitterness of her rejected lover, 
Pope, but as the brilliant, clever, accom- 
plished woman, fighting bravely, con- 
stantly and successfully, against troubles 
such as have overwhelmed thousands of 
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slighter souls, and bearing to the last a 
brave front against griefs, the mere re- 
cital of which saddens the student of her 
history. 

In more modern times we find, prom- 
inent in the court of Bohemia, George 
Gordon, Lord Byron. Biographers have 
scarcely yet ceased to contend over his 
character, but it may safely be said that 
he is beginning to be better understood, 
as the clouds which always surround and 
obscure the life of those who have but 
recently passed away are gradually dis- 
sipated by the hand of Time. In his mor- 
bid sensibility, his defiant struggle 
against the whole brood of conventional 
poets and critics, his reckless indiffer- 
énce to the opinions of the world, his 
bitter cynical spirit, (now believed how- 
ever to have a truer existence in his 
writings than in himself) his earnest 
aad enthusiastic support of the cause of 
Grecian freedom ; his loftiness and his 
degradation, we trace the true Bohemian 
spirit. It is a spirit that has wrought 
much misery and obloquy for its posses- 
sors, and has not seldom reacted disas- 
trously upon the times they influenced : 
but at the same time it is the spirit of 
strength and of freedom, and in the end 
it will be found to have played an im- 
portant part in the cause of Progress 
and Reform. 

In sober truth, the real characteristics 
of the Bohemian are those of the original 
man. Such a man, says Carlyle, “is 
not made altogether by the common pat- 
tern ; one whose phases and goings forth 
cannot be prophesied of, even approxi- 
mately ; though indeed by ‘heir very 
newness and strangeness they most of- 
ten provoke prophecy. A man of this 
kind, while he lives on earth, is unfold- 
ing himself out of nothing into some- 
thing, surely under very complex con- 
ditions. He is continually drawing 
towards him, in continual succession 
and variation, the materials of his struct- 
ure—nay, his very plan of it—from the 
whole realm of accident, you may say, 
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and from the whole realm of free-will ; 
he is duz/ding his life together in this 
manner: a guess and a problem as yet, 
not to others only, but to himself.” Nor 
can we expect that those who have lived 
with him, and have been influenced by 
him, whether for good or evil, will judge 
him fairly. It has been truly said that 
“to judge of an original contemporary 
man, you must, in general, reverse the 
world’s judgment about him ; the world 
is not only wrong in that matter, but 
cannot in any such matter be right.” 
There are Bohemians who have done 
much evil in the world, and such an one 
was Napoleon Buonaparte. The stern 
hand of the biographer has swept away 
the tinsel and glitter which surrounded 
his life, and dazzled the eyes of the peo- 
ple, and we see him now as he was, cold, 
calculating, false, and vain to a degree. 
Willing to sacrifice hecatombs of lives to 
his insatiable ambition; void of all 
scruples in attaining his selfish ends ; 
full of vulgar hatreds, and destitute of 
generosity; incapable of love, or even 
of true friendship; a boundless liar; a 
jealous intriguer against his own gen- 
erals ; a spy; a cheater at cards. In 
short, as Emerson says, “ when you have 
penetrated through all the circles of 
power and splendor, you are not deal- 
ing with a gentleman at last, but with an 
impostor and a rogue; and he fully de- 
serves the epithet of ‘Jupiter Scapin,’ or 
a sort of scamp Jupiter.”” Even the /dees 
Napoleoniennes, which have become 
so famous, are, for the most part, not his 
own. Ofthis Napoleonic wisdom, some 
has been invented by writers, and as- 
cribed to him; some is no wisdom atall ; 
and some is what may be called second- 
hand wisdom, an old familiar face with a 
new dress. Of the latter kind is the 
famous saying: “ From the sublime to 
the ridiculous there is but a step,” for 
which Napoleon has obtained consider- 
able credit, although, in truth, he borrow- 
edit from Tom Paine: which Tom Paine 
took from Hugh Blair, and Hugh Blair 
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from Longinus ; and other instances of 
the same kind might easily be adduced. 
Decidedly, with all his fame, and all his 
splendid genius, Napoleon is no credit 
to the ranks of Bohemianism. 

As we approach our own times, the 
names of famous Bohemians multiply, 
and abound in every walk of life. Lamb, 
with his eloquent stammerings ; Wilson 
with his brilliant imagination ; O’Connell 
in politics; Lacordaire in the church, 
and poor Haydon in art ; and among the 
best remembered we should not omit 
that modern Paladin, Sir James Brooke, 
Rajah of Sarawak, Governor of Labuan, 
and destroyer of pirates to the world at 
large. Brave Garibaldi too must take 
his stand among the Princes of Bohemia, 
nor will Victor Hugo be refused a place 
at court. But surely our allegory is 
wrong. Bohemia could never be a 
monarchy : even a republic’s democratic 
usages would irk her restless and unruly 
sons. A republic! Itis after alltoa 
republic that we must turn, to find the 
great source and fountain head of mod- 
ern Bohemianism. Inthe United States 
Bohemians seem to spring spontane- 
ously, and their name is legion. Where- 
ever the large cities of the older states 
have, by long usage, fallen into the “set 
grey life” of established communities, 
there the Bohemian element is weaken- 
ed. But from the great West; from the 
land of the farm and the forest, the mine 
and the inland ocean, they pour amain. 
The peculiarities which mark a semi-civ- 
ilized life are especially favorable to the 
production of this kind of Bohemianism. 
In the first place there is the mode of 
living. The home is almost unknown, 
and society, too busy with commerce and 
the hard strife of daily life to care for 
the refinements which are habitual 
among older communities, attempts to 
lessen its drudgery and at the same time 
exercise economy, by herding together 
in monstrous hotels. Thousands of our 
citizens know no other homes than these, 
and being thus deprived of one of the 
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strongest links in European social sys- 
tems, they are by so much advanced 
towards Bohemianism. 

In the second place there is the ques- 
tion of education. The vast extent of 
this country, and the comparatively 
isolated condition of large portions of 
the newly-settled states, account for the 
fact that thousands of persons receive 
little more than the rudiments of edu- 
cation. Ina nation possessing a lower 
intellectual status, this would infal- 
libly be a misfortune. In America 
we are compelled to believe that it 
is often a blessing. It must be re- 
membered that a high education is a 
leveller, which, while it tends to im- 
prove ordinary minds, and to turn idle- 
ness into industry, may, in some in- 
stances, have the effect of preventing the 
full expansion of genius. Sir Walter 
Scott has somewhere observed that “ the 
best part of every man’s education is 
that which he gives himself.” Sir 
Humphrey Davy, when a boy, was placed 
under a schoolmaster who neglected him ; 
and adverting to the subject some years 
afterwards, in a letter, he says: “I con- 
sider it as fortunate that I was left much 
to myself as a child, and put on no par- 
ticular plan of study, and that I enjoyed 
much idleness at Mr. Caryton’s school. 
I perhaps owe to these circumstances 
the little talents I have, and their pecu- 
liar application. What I am, I made 
myself. I say this without vanity, and 
in pure simplicity of heart.” It has been 
very justly remarked that the great 
amount of acquirement rendered neces- 
sary by the higher class of examinations 
as they are now conducted, not only in 
the universities but in some other insti- 
tutions, while it strengthens the power 
of learning, is by no means favorable to 
the development of the higher faculty of 
reflection. Wisdom is not the necessary 
result of knowledge, nor are great things 
to be accomplished save by those who, 
without neglecting other sources, trust 
mainly to their own observation, and 
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think and reason for themselves on the 
subjects which come before them. The 
average mind is best trained to the work 
of the world by systematic education. 
The superior mind demands an educa- 
tion of its own, such as is found in no 
school books, and taught in no college ; 
and if it fails of this, its future usefulness 
may be seriously impaired. So it is 
that America is the cradle of modern 
Bohemianism, and that from lake and 
prairie, from plain and forest, from val- 
ley and mountain, they swarm forth 
ceaselessly to replenish the earth and 
subdue it. 

For the mission of Bohemianism in 
this nineteenth century is a mission of 
progress and enlightenment. By weary 


travel in foreign lands ; by stubborn re- 
searches amid the graves of buried the- 
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ories; by dauntless advancement of 
theses which an Old World, centuries 
ago, heard, and denounced, and crushed 
out with the iron heelof armed ignorance; 
by patient investigation and earnest 
thought, and ceaseless yearning after 
light and truth, they make their way. 
Often wrong, and when they are wrong, 
as obstinate as when they are right; 
often misled, and then misleading others; 
often enthusiastic to the verge of fanati- 
cism, and then exercising a similar influ- 
ence upon their surroundings, but in 
the main truth-seekers and expounders, 
light-seekers and diffusers, liberty-seek- 
ers and bestowers. After all said, these 
are the world’s original men, bereft of 
whose energies and lacking whose on- 
ward struggles, our earth would be but 
a dull and stagnant planet. 
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66 . K 7 HAT is a dead river ?” 
The simplest reply to this 
natural question would be, that a dead 
river is one which formerly existed, but 
exists no longer. In volcanic regions 
it sometimes happens that the liquid 
lava, seeking the lowest ground, fills 
up the beds of rivers, which die, and 
are replaced by water courses running 
in other channels and in different di- 
rections. These dead streams are so 
few and of little importance elsewhere, 
that as yet, I believe, no class-name has 
been given to them; but in California 
they are among the chief sources of its 
mineral wealth, and among the most 
remarkable features of its geological 
formation. They take us back to a re- 
mote era, before the time of Rome, of 
Greece, or of Egypt, far back beyond 
the origin of history or tradition, before 
our coast had taken its present shape ; 
before the Sierra Nevada had risen to 
its present elevation ; before Shasta, and 


Lassen, and Castle Peaks had poured 
out their lava floods ; before the Sacra- 
mento River had its birth, and while, if 
not before, the mastodon, the elephant, 
the rhinoceros, the horse, the mammoth 
bull, the tapir and the bison lived in the 
land. They areindeed among the most 
remarkable discoveries of the age, and 
among the greatest wonders of geology. 
They deserve some common name, and 
we have to choose between “extinct” 
and “dead.” We speak of “extinct 
volcanoes,” and of “dead languages,” 
and as the latter is Saxon and short, we 
prefer it. They have been called “old 
channels,” but this name does not con- 
vey the proper idea, since a channel is 
not necessarily a river, and an old chan- 
nel is not necessarily a dead one. A 
dead river is a channel formerly occu- 
pied by a running stream, but now filled 
up with earthy or rocky matter, and is 
not to be confounded with a channel 
that is open and remains dry during the 
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greater part of the year because of a 
lack of water, or that has been aban- 
doned by the stream for a deeper chan- 
nel elsewhere. A dry river bed is nota 
dead river. 

The dead rivers of California, so far 
as known, are on the western slopes of 
the Sierra Nevada, from five hundred 
to seven thousand feet above the sea. 
They are all auriferous and therefore 
they have been sought for and examined. 
They have yielded probably $ 300,000,000 
inall; they now produce perhaps $8,000,- 
ooo annually. They are not less inter- 
esting therefore to the miner than to 
to the geologist, not less important the 
statesman than to the antiquarian. 

The largest dead river is known as 
“the Big Blue Lead,” and has been 
traced from Little Grizzly, about lati- 
tude thirty-nine degrees, forty-five min- 
utes, in Sierra county, to Forest Hill, 
about latitude thirty-eight degrees, fifty- 
five minutes, in Placer county, a distance 
of sixty-five miles. The course is south- 
south-east, the position about thirty 
miles west of, and parallel with, the 
main divide of the Sierra Nevada. The 
elevation is 5,000 feet above the sea at 
Little Grizzly, and 2,800 at Forest Hill, 
showing an average fall of thirty-three 
feet per mile. The live rivers of the 
Sierra Nevada run at right angles to 
the course of the range, and have cut 
cafions from 1,500 to 3,000 feet deep, 
and they are separated by ridges which 
are from three to six miles apart, and 
are as high as the cafions are deep. 
The Blue Lead runs across these ridges 
from’ two hundred to one thousand feet 
below their summits. The traveller does 
not see any signs of a dead river in these 
ridges, which are as high and have the 
same general appearance at the Blue 
Lead as at other places. I shall pres- 
ently tell how the miner discovers the 
lead, but before coming to that I want 
to give you a clear idea how the dead 
river crosses the ridges. Take a piece 
of common ruled cap paper; put your 
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pen on a line, draw it up at an angle of 
forty-five degrees to the second line 
above, then down to first line at thé 
same angle, and so on until the line 
made by your pen looks like eight rec- 
tangular saw teeth, which are about an 
inch high. Consider those teeth as the 
ridges of the Sierra Nevada on the line 
of the Blue Lead in Sierra county, and 
the intervals between them as the cafions. 
Write over the first cafion to the left, 
Cafion Creek ; over the next, Goodyear’s 
Creek; and over the others consecu- 
tively, North Fork of the Yuba River, 
Rock Creek, Oregon Ravine, Wet -Ra- 
vine and Middle Yuba. Now draw a 
horizontal line across all the ridges a 
quarter of an inch from their tops. That 
line is the Blue Lead. The diagram 
made as directed, represents a perpen- 
dicular section of the ridges and cafions 
of the Sierra Nevada, on the line of the 
Big Blue Lead in Sierra county as seen 
from the west. 

I have said that the traveller would 
see no sign of a dead river in riding 
over the country. The ridges are as 
high on its line as elsewhere ; the cafion 
sides present the same appearance. 
Years elapsed before the miners discov- 
ered the existence of the ancient channel. 
But it required only a few months for 
the discovery that the live rivers were very 
rich in gold up to a certain point; that 
the abundance and size of the particles 
increased as they ascended up to that 
point; and that beyond or east of that 
point the streams were poor. Those 
points on the different streams were 
nearly ina line. Just there the ravines 
on the sides of the cafions were very 
rich, and they were comparatively poor 
elsewhere. The miners followed up the 
ravines, washing the dirt in their beds, 
and the dirt where the ravines were not 
too steep was a foot or too deep over 
the slate rock. At last, when the min- 
ers got near the top of the ridge, they 
found that the narrow, shallow rock-bed 
of the ravine suddenly disappeared, and 
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the body of the hill was composed of 
vel, which had a peculiar blue color, 

d part of it, a horizontal stratum about 
half a mile wide from east to west, and 
five feet thick, was very rich in gold. 
They looked after the metal’ and paid 
little attention to anything else. As the 
stratum ran across the ridges from north 
to south, the miners followed it in with 
adits or tunnels, and in more than one 
place the tunnels met; and a few years 
ago it was customary for footmen pass- 
ing between Monticello and Excelsior 
to go under ground a distance of a mile 
rather than to climb over the hill six 
hundred feet high, by a path nearly two 
mileslong. Inthe same manner Forest 
City and Alleghany were connected by 
a continuous tunnel; but the timbers 
have rotted, the’ roof has fallen in, and 
the passage is now closed. 

The auriferous deposit is gravel, mix- 
ed with bowlders, clay and sand, varying 
from a hundred to three hundred feet 
in depth ; in strata, distinguished from 
one another by differences in color, in 
the size of the bowlders and gravel, and 
in the number and size of the particles 
of gold. The predominant color is 
blueish-gray, dark at the bottom and 
lighter above, with a reddish tinge in 
those places that have long been ex- 
posed to the air, showing the presence 
of iron. The material of the bowlders, 
gravel, and sand is almost exclusively 
quartz. In the whole length of the 
river, as traced for a distance of sixty- 
five miles, assuming that the deposits 
of gravel average half a mile wide and 
two hundred feet deep, there were, 
counting in the portions which have 
been washed away by the live rivers, 
six billion six hundred and sixty million 
cubic yards of quartz and clay, and the 
quartz alone must have measured five 
billion cubic yards. In the live rivers 
quartz forms only a small portion of the 
gravel. 

Whence came all the quartz of the 
Big Blue? How did it happen that 
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no granite, slate, porphyry, basalt or 
sandstone was buried in its bed? If 
all the quartz veins now known in Cali- 
fornia were cleaned out to a depth of 
one hundred feet, they would not supply 
so much as is found in sixty-five miles 
of a river that must have run for many 
hundreds of miles. The gravel is all 
water-worn, and rounded by long attri- 
tion. It came from far north. A piece 
of rough quartz, while being carried 
five hundred miles in the fiercest of our 
mountain streams, would not be worn 
so smooth as is every pebble in the 
Blue Lead. And the immense size of 
the bowlders implies a mighty current. 
Those in the lowest stratum average, in 
some places, a ton, and many are found 
of twenty tons. These are worn as 
smooth as the pebbles. They are not 
found scattered here and there as 
though they had tumbled down from 
the banks of the river near the spot 
where they are found; but they are 
evenly distributed in a stratum of equal 
thickness across the whole bed, and for 
miles in length. Above that may bea 
stratum of bowlders of half the size, 
and then another stratum of larger 
ones. The great river handled these 
masses of rock with as much ap- 
parent ease, and spread them out as 
evenly, as if they had been no larger 
than pigeons’ eggs. 

The particles of gold are larger in 
size, and contain more silver at the 
bottom than at the top. The smaller 
pieces are in the upper strata, and as 
they have a larger surface proportion- 
ately, the silver is eaten out by the sul- 
phurous acid which is developed in the 
gravel by the oxidation of pyrites. If 
a double eagle and twenty one-dollar 
pieces are thrown into a solution of 
vitriol, and left there for several weeks, 
the small pieces will, at the end of that 
time, contain a larger proportion of gold 
than the large one; and for a similar 
reason the surface placer gold is finer 
chemically than that obtained from the 
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deeper strata. As a general rule, the 
deep gold is nine hundred fine, or is 
worth eighteen dollars and sixty cents 
per ounce, and the surface gold is nine 
hundred and twenty fine, and is worth 
nineteen dollars per ounce in the Big 
Blue Lead. The gold and gravel are 
deposited as in live rivers. There are 
banks, bars, eddies, ripples, rapids, and 
falls. There is little gold in the rapids, 
and much in the eddies. The richest 
places have contained as much as fifty 
dollars to the cubic yard of the lower 
stratum, or if the large bowlders were 
left out of the estimate, to two or three 
cubic feet. The space between the 
bowlders is filled with sand, clay, and 
gravel which contains the gold. In the 
upper strata there are from fifty cents 
to two dollars to the cubic yard. The 
bed is of slate rock, and the banks are 
from fifty to three hundred feet high; 
but there are few places where they 
have been examined, for nowhere has 
all the gravel been washed away across 
the channel. 

But how was it possible that the bed 
of a large river could be filled three 
hundred feet deep with gravel? When 
the miners in 1850, 1851 and 1852, 
flumed the live rivers of California, 
and took the gold from their beds, they 
found a deposit of gravel that did not 
average more than five feet deep on the 
bed rock, in streams that ran in cafions 
one thousand feet deep; and it is 
strange that the Big Blue should have 
filled its bed with gravel. Yet this fill- 
ing up is not without an analogue in our 
day. Under the influence of hydraulic 
washing, Bear River and Yuba River 
have, within the last fifteen years, begun 
to fill up with gravel, and their beds 
have, for miles, risen seventy feet or 
more above the levels of 1853. This 
gravel is auriferous, and it is deposited 
in strata, and the arrangement and gen- 
eral appearance resemble those of the 
Big Blue Lead. The filling up began 
down in the valley, and as it ascended 
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the current became less rapid and lost 
the power to carry away the gravel. In 
Bear River, below Dutch Flat, the bed 
rises two feet per month during the 
chief washing season, from February to 
September, and in the remaining four 
months it falls on account of the stop- 
page of washing and of the winter 
floods which carry away perhaps half of 
the accumulation of the summer. 

Some persons claim that various 
camps on parts of dead rivers in Plumas 
county are on the Big Blue Lead, and 
others think that portions of a dead 
river, near Placerville, belong to the 
same stream. I do not accept these 
theories, but if they are true, the Big 
Blue River has been traced about one 
hundred and ten miles. In the north- 
ern part of Plumas county the river is 
buried under deep beds of lava and 
basalt, and south of Placerville it is 
probably below the level of the live 
streams, and thus cannot be found by 
any system of mining or mode of pros- 
pecting now in use. Even in places 
where it is above the level of the live 
streams it may be covered on the sides 
of the cafions by slides of rock or of 
barren dirt or gravel, and the miner 
might spend thousands of dollars in a 
vain search for treasures not ten feet 
from his drift, as many have done, and 
some accident, luck, or perseverance 
afterwards proved the proximity of the 
rich deposit. In several cases the lead 
was found by calculation. The miner 
took his position on a hillside, on a line 
and on a level with other mining camps, 
and in a few days he found a fortune ; 
and others have spent years working on 
a similar plan without success. The 
river must have taken bends on the 
north side of Rock Creek and Oregon 
Ravine, and twelve years of searching 
have not revealed the position of the 
bends. 

But why did the Big Blue River die, 
and leave nothing but its gravel and its 
gold to tell the story of its existence and 
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of its greatness? The main cause must 
have been the subsequent rise of the 
Sierra Nevada. Suppose that a range 
of mountain, seven thousand feet high, 
were upheaved thirty miles east of the 
Mississippi ; that the bed of that stream 
were on the mountain side three thous- 
and feet above the sea, and that thirty 
miles west the country retained its 
present level ; the result would be that 
the present Mississippi would soon be a 
dead river; it would be cut across by 
streams running down the mountain 
side, and pouring into a new Mississippi, 
thirty miles or more west of the present 
one. We know that the Sierra Nevada 
has been upheaved ; that a large stream 
ran on what is now the mountain side ; 
and that it has been succeeded by a new 
river farther west; and we must infer 
that the death of the old and the birth 
of the new river were caused by the 
upheaval. 

Many of the hills crossed by the Big 
Blue are capped with lava or basalt, 
which covered much of the country from 
near the summit of the range to about 
three thousand feet above the sea. It 
seems then that the river filled its bed 
with gravel; the mountains began to 
rise, and volcanoes broke out along 
the divide ; the lava ran down and cov- 
ered the land to the line of the dead 
river and beyond it ; the mountains rose 
still higher, and the waters running down 
their sides cut through the lava and 
made deep cafions, and washed away 
two-thirds or three-fourths of the dead 
river, and scattered its gold among the 
living waters. 

The descent of thirty-three feet per 
mile observed between Little Grizzly 
and Forest Hill would make a terrific 
current in a stream half-a-mile wide. 
The Sacramento is a lively river, yet its 
grade is only five feet inamile. But 
no ordinary current could have carried 
the large quartz bowlders of the Big Blue 
Lead from distant regions, and distrib- 
uted them evenly over the river bed. It 
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is possible, however, that in the lifting 
up of the mountains the relative eleva- 
tions have been altered, and that the 
present grade differs from that of the 
Big Blue while it was alive. 

A question suggests itself whether the 
great dead river.was the predecessor of 
any live stream ; but to this no satisfac- 
tory answer can now be given ; and itis 
doubtful whether time and research will 
ever furnish one. The Big Blue was 
parallel to the Sacramento, and has to a 
certain extent been succeeded by it; but 
it drained a much larger district than 
the Sacramento does, or the rain-fall of 
the country was much greater in the 
era of its existence. The Sacramento 
does not carry one-fourth of the water 
which ran in the Big Blue—probably 
not one-tenth. If we could ascertain 
that the quantity of rain had not altered, 
then we would be justified in presuming 
that the Columbia river, which would 
about fill the bed of the Big Blue, in- 
stead of turning westward at Walla- 
Walla, originally continued southward, 
until the lifting up of Shasta and Lassen, 
and the adjacent ridges, stopped its 
course, and compelled it to break through 
the Cascade range at the Dalles. With 
our present limited knowledge, we are 
not justified in calling the Big Blue 
river either the Dead Sacramento or the 
Dead Columbia. 

Some persons have argued that the 
Big Blue Lead never was a river, but 
only a lacustrine or alluvial deposit. 
This theory, however, is untenable. 
The Big Blue Lead has all the marks 
which a dead river should have. Ithas 
a long course, a width nearly uniform, 
a course nearly straight, some bends 
with eddies on the inner side, a peculiar 
quartz unlike any found in the neighbor- 
ing ridges, or in the streams to the east- 
ward, and abundance of quartz which 
no place now known to us could have 
supplied, and which came probably from 
a distant northern region now covered 
with lava; water-worn gravel, which 
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must have been carried far ; flat stones 
pointing down stream, as a current would 
place them; strata of coarse and fine 
gravel, which must have been deposited 
in a stream; a uniform descending 
grade; the coarse particles of gold 
which could not have been distributed 
so evenly over a wide channel except in 
a strong current; an immense quantity 
of gold, which required ages to scatter 
through a deposit three hundred feet 
deep ; driftwood unmistakeably water- 
worn ; trunks of trees with the butts up 
stream ; tributary brooks, and a number 
of other evidences which would require 
more space for their description and 
explanation than I could spare. To say 
that the Big Blue is not a dead river is 
equivalent to saying that the bones of 
the mastodon never belonged to a living 
animal, but were formed under geologi- 
cal influences exclusively. 

If this were the only dead river in the 
State, the proof would be less conclus- 
ive, but there are a dozen others. One 
which runs southwestwardly, and may 
be called the Dead Brandy river, appears 
at La Porte, Brandy City, Camptonville 
and North San Juan, and is marked by 
the same general characteristics, save 
that the gravel is finer, the pebbles in the 
upper strata being generally not larger 
than a pigeon’s egg. 

In Tuolumne and Calaveras counties 
we have the Dead Stanislaus or Tuol- 
umne Table Mountain, which runs from 
near Silver Mountain, in Alpine, to 
Knight’s Ferry, and there disappears. 
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It is covered by a bed of basalt, which 
flowed as lava from a volcano and filled 
up the ancient bed ; and this basalt has 
resisted the wear of the elements, and 
now stands as a mountain forty miles 
long, a quarter of a mile wide, and eight 
hundred feet high, the softer adjacent 
slate rock having been wasted and 
washed away. Under this mountain 
lies a dead river rich in gold. A similar 
table mountain of basalt, covering an 
auriferous dead river, which I call the 
Dead Cherokee, after its chief mining 
camp, extends seventy miles from 
Lassen’s Peak to Oroville. At Ban- 
gor, in Butte County, is a small, dead 
river, seventy feet below the general 
surface of the ground, and covered 
with ordinary soil and gravel. There 
are also dead rivers at Smartsville, 
Mokelumne Hill, and San Andreas. 
The Big Blue and the Dead Brandy 
are distinguished by the depth of their 
gravel and by the absence of pebbles 
of eruptive origin in it; the others 
have either short courses or shallow 
deposits of gravel; and the quartz 
forms a much smaller percentage of 
the gravel. In the dead rivers at 
Cherokee, Bangor and Smartsville a 
large proportion of the bowlders and 
pebbles is of lava and basalt, as if the 
streams had been formed after the com- 
mencement of the volcanic era. But 
different as is the material of the gravel, 
the fluvial origin of the deposits is simi- 
lar and indubitable in all of them, when 
they are studied together. 
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THE LAST OF THE GREAT NAVIGATOR. 


HINK of a sea and sky of such 
T even and utter blueness that any 
visible horizon is out of the question. 
In the midst of this pellucid sphere 
the smallest of propellors trailing two 
plumes of foam, like the tail-feathers of 
a bird of paradise, and over it all a 
league of floating crape —for so seem 
the heavy folds of smoke that hang 
above us. 

So we pass out of our long hours of 
idleness in that grove of eight thousand 
cocoa-palms by the sea shore — the 
artist from Italy and the youth from the 
academy— seeking to renew our dolce 
Jar niente in some new torest of palms 
by any shore whatever. Enough that 
it is sea-washed, and hath a voice and 
an eternal song. 

Now turn to the stone-quarry darken- 
ed with the groups of the few faithful 
friends and many islanders. They are 
so ready to kill time in the simplest 
manner; why not in staring our awk- 
ward little steamer out of sight ? 

One glimpse of the white handker- 
chiefs, fluttering like a low flight of 
doves, and then with all the sublime 
resignation of the confessed lounger, 
we await the approach of twilight and 
the later hours that shall presently pass 
silver-footed over this tropic sea. 

Four, P.M., and the roar of the reef 
lost to us voyagers. The sun an hour 
high. The steams of dinner appealing 
to us through the yawning hatches— 
everything yawning in this latitude, 
animate and inanimate—and the world 
as hot as Tophet. We lie upon our 
mattrasses, brought out of the foul 
cabin into the sweet air, and pass the 
night half intoxicated with romance 





and cigarettes. The natives cover the 
deck of our little craft in lazy and laugh- 
ing flocks. Some of them regard us ten- 
derly; they are apt to love at sight, 
though heaven knows there is little in 
our untrimmed exteriors to attract any 
one under the stars. 

We hear, now and then, the sharp 
click of flint and steel, and after it see 
the flame, and close to the flame a dark 
face, grotesque it may be, like an antique 
water-spout with dust in its jaws. But 
some are beautiful, with glorious eyes 
that shine wonderfully in the excitement 
of lighting the pipe anew. 

Voices arise at intervals from among 
the groups of younger voyagers. We 
hear the songs of our own land worded 
in oddly and rather prettily broken 
English. “ Annie Laurie,” “ When the 
Cruel War is over,” and other equally, 
ambitious and proportionately popular 
ballads ring in good time and tune from 
the lips of the young bloods, but the 
girls seldom join to any advantage. 
How strange it all seems, and how we 
listen! 

With the first and deepest purple of 
the dawn, the dim outlines of Moloki 
arise before us. It is an island of cliffs 
and cafions, much haunted of the king, 
but usually out of the tourist’s guide- 
book. 

It is hinted one may turn back this 
modern page of island civilization, and 
with it the half-christianized and wholly 
bewildered natures of the uncomprehend- 
ing natives, and here find all of the old 
superstitions in their original signifi- 
cance. The temples, and the shark-god, 
and the Audle-hule girls, beside whose 
wierd and maddening undulations your 
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can-can dancers are mere jumping- 
jacks. 

Listen for faint music of the wander- 
ing ministrels! No, we are too far out 
from shore ; then it is the wrong end of 
the day for such festivals. 

A brief siesta under the opening eye- 
lids of the morn, and at sunrise we dip our 
colors abreast charming little Lahaina, 
drowsy and indolent, with its two or 
three long, long avenues overhung with 
a green roof of leaves, and its odd sum- 
mer-houses and hammocks pitched close 
upon the white edge of the shore. 

We wander up and down these shady 
paths an hour or two, eat of the fruits, 
luscious and plentifil, and drink of its 
liquors, vile and fortunately scarce, and 
get us hats plaited of the coarsest straw 
and of unbounded rim, making ourselves 
still more hideous, if indeed we have not 
already reached the acme of the un- 
picturesque. 

Now for hours and hours we hug the 
" shore, slowly progressing under the in- 
sufficient shadow of the palms, getting 
now and then glimpses of valleys folded 
inland, said to be lovely and mystical. 
Then there are mites of villages always 
half-grown and half-starved looking, and 
always close to the sea. These island- 
ers are amphibious. The little bronze 
babies float like corks before they can 
walk half the length of a bamboo-mat. 

Another night at sea in the rough chan- 
nel this time, and less enjoyable for the 
rather stiff breeze on our quarter, and 
some very sour-looking clouds over- 
head. All well by six, however, when 
we hear the angelus rung from the low 
tower of a long coral church in another 
sea-wedded hamlet. Think of the great 
barn-like churches, once too small for 
the throngs that gathered about them, 
now full of echoes, and whose doors, if 
they still hang to their hinges, will soon 
swing only to the curious winds ! 

But if I remember, there was little 
moralizing then. We were getting tired 
of our lazy little propeller, and we 
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watched the hills closely, and looked 
out for some opening which might be 
the harbor we were making for. 

In and out by this strange land, mark- 
ing all its curvatures with the fidelity of 
those shadow lines in the atlas, and so 
lingering on till the evening of the sec- 
ond day, when, just at sunset, we turn 
suddenly into the bay that saw the last 
of Capt. Cook, and here swing at anchor 
in eight fathoms of liquid crystal overa 
floor of shiny, white coral, and clouds 
of waving sea-moss. From the deck we 
behold the amphitheatre wherein was 
enacted the tragedy of “ The Great Nav- 
igator, or the Vulnerable God.” The 
story is brief and has its moral. 

The approach of Capt. Cook was 
mystical. For generations the island- 
ers had been looking with calm eyes of 
faith for the promised return of a cer- 
tain god. Where should they look but 
to the sea, whence came all mysteries 
and whither retreated the being they 
called divine? 

So the white wings of the Resolution 
swept down upon the life-long quietude 
of Hawaii like a messenger from hea- 
ven. The signal gun sent the first 
echoes to the startled mountains of the 
little kingdom. 

They received this Jupiter, who car- 
ried his thunders with him and kindled 
fires in his mouth. He was the first 
smoker they had seen, though they are 
now his most devout apostles. Show- 
ing him all due reverence, he failed to 
regard their customs and _ traditions, 
which was surely ungodlike, and it 
rather weakened the faith of their sages. 

A plot was devised to test the di- 
vinity of the presuming captain. 

While engaged in conversation, one 
of the chiefs was to rush at Cook with 
a weapon; should he cry out or attempt 
to run, he was no god, for the gods are 
fearless ; and if he was no god, he de- 
served death for his deception. But 
being a god, no harm could come of it, 
for the gods are immortal. 
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So they argued and completed their 
- plans. It came to pass in the consum- 
mation of them that Cook did run, and 
thereupon received a stab in the back. 
Being close by the shore he fell face 
downward in the water and died a half 
bloody, half watery, and wholly inglori- 
ous death. His companions escaped to 
the ship and peppered the villages by 
the harbor, till the inhabitants, half fran- 
tic, were driven into the hills. 

Then they put to sea, leaving the 
body of their commander in the hands 
of the enemy, and with flag at half-mast 
were blown sullenly back to England, 
there to inaugurate the season of poems, 
dirges, and pageants in honor of the 
Great Navigator. 


His bones were stripped of ‘esh, 
afterwards bound with saa, the ive 
cloth, and laid in one of the hu .red 


natural ce'ls that perforate the cliff in 
front of us, and under whose shadow 
we now float. Which of the hundred is 
the one so honored is quite uncertain. 
What does it matter, so long as the 
whole mountain is a catacomb of kings ? 
No commoners are buried there. It 
was & kind and worthy impulse that 
could still venerate so far the mummy 
of an idol of such palpable clay as his. 

Many of these singular caverns are 
almost impossible of aecess. One must 
climb down by ropes from the cliff above. 
Rude bars of wood are laid across the 
mouths of some of them. It is the old 
tabu never yet broken. But a few years 
back it was braving death to attempt 
to remove them. 

Cook’s flesh was most likely burned. 
It was then a custom. But his heart 
was left untouched of the flames of this 
sacrifice. Whata salamander the heart 
is that can withstand the fires of a judg- 
ment! 

This heart is the one shocking page 
in this history: some children discovered 
it afterward, and thinking it the offal of an 
animal, devoured it. Whoever affirms 


that the “Sandwich Islanders eat each 
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other,” has at least this ground for his 
affirmation. Natives of the South Sea 
Islands have been driven as far north as 
this in their frail canoes. They were 
cannibals, and no doubt were hungry, 
and may have eaten in their fashion. 
But it is said to have been an acquired 
taste and was not at all popular in this 
region. Dramatic justice required some 
tragic sort of revenge, and this was 
surely equal to the emergency. 
Our advance guard, in the shape of 
a month-earlier tourist, gave us the notes 
for doing this historical nook in the Pa- 
cific. A turned-down page, it is perhaps 
a little too dog-eared to be read over 
again, but we all like to compare notes. 
So we took down the items of the ad- 
vance guard, and they read in this fash- 
ion : 
OBJECTS OF INTEREST RELATING TO 
CAPT. COOK. 
Item I. The rock where Cook fell. 
“ II. The tree where Cook was 
struck. 
“ III. The altar on the hill-top. 
“ IV. The riven palms. 
« _V. The sole survivor—the boy 
that ran. 
“VI. A specimen sepulchre in the 
cliff. 


Until dark the native children have 
been playing about us in the sea, diving 
for very smooth “rials,” and looking 
much as frogs must look to wandering 
lilliputians. The artist cares less for 
these wild and graceful creatures than 
one would suppose, for he confesses 
them equal in physical beauty to the 
Italian models. All sentiment seemed 
to have been dragged out of him by 
much travel. At night we sit together 
on the threshhold of our grass-house 
and not twenty feet from the rock—un- 
der water only at high tide—where Cook 
died. We sit talking far into the night, 
with the impressive silence broken only 
by the plash of the sea at our very door. 

By and by the moon looks down upon 
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us from the sepulchre of the kings. We 
are half-clad, having adopted the native 
costume as the twilight deepened and 
our modesty permitted. The heat is 
still excessive. All this low land was 
made to God’s order some few centuries 
ago. We wonder if He ever changes 
his mind; this came down red-hot from 
the hills yonder, and cooled at high 
water-mark. It holds the heat like an 
oven brick, and we find it almost im- 
possible to walk upon it at noon-time, 
even our sole-leather barely preserving 
our feet from its blistering surface. The 
natives manage to hop over it now and 
then; they are about half leather, any 
how, and the other half appetite. 

Let us pass down to the rock and cool 
ourselves in the damp moss that drapes 
it. It is almost as large as a dinner 
table, and as level: You can wade all 
around it, count a hundred little crabs 
running up and down over the top of it. 
So much for the first object of interest, 
and the artist draws his pencil through 
it. At ten, P.M., we are still chatting, 
and have added a hissing pot of coffee 
over some live coals to our house-keep- 
ing. Now down a little path-way at 
our right comes a native woman, with 
a plump and tough sort of pillow under 
each arm. These she implores us to 
receive and be comfortable. We refuse 
to be comforted in this fashion, we des- 
pise luxuries, and in true cosmopolitan 
independence hang our heads over our 
new saddle-trees, and sleep heavily in an 
atmosphere rank with the odor of fresh 
leather. But not till we have seen our 
humane visitor part of the way home. 
Back by the steep and winding path we 
three pass in silence. She pauses a 
moment in the moonlight at what seems 
a hitching-post cased in copper. It is 
as high as our hip, and has some rude 
lettering apparently scratched with a nail 
upon it. We decipher with some diffi- 
culty this legend : 
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Near this spot 
fell 
CAPT. JAMES COOK, R.N., 
the 
Renowned Circumnavigator, 
who 
discovered these islands, 
A.D., 1778. 





His Majesty’s Ship 
Imogene, 
Oct. 17, 1837. 

So No. II of our list is checked off, 
and no lives lost. 

“ Aloha,” cries a soft voice in the dis- 
tance. Our native woman has left us in 
our pursuit of knowledge under difficul- 
ties, and now no trace of her and her 
pillows is visible—only that voice out of 
the darkness crying “ love to you.” She 
lives in memory—this warm-hearted 
Waithena—so do her pillows. 

Returning to our lodgings, we discover 
a square heap of broken lava rocks. It 
seems to be the foundation for some 
building—and such it is, for here the 
palace of Kamehameha I stood. A 
palace of grass like this one we are 
sleeping in. Nothing but the foundation 
remains now. Half-a-dozen rude stairs 
invite the ghosts of the departed cour- 
tiers to this desolate ruin. 

They are all Samaritans in this king- 
dom. By sunrise a boy with fresh coffee 
and a pail of muffins rides swiftly to our 
door. He came from over the hill. Our 
arrival had been reported, and we are 
summoned to a late breakfast in the 
manner of the Christians. We are glad 
of it. Our fruit diet of yesterday, the 
horrors of a night in the saddle anda 
safe and certain mode of dislocating the 
neck, make us yearn for a good old- 
fashioned meal. Horses are at our ser- 
vice. We mountafter taking our muffins 
and coffee in the centre of a large and 
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enthusiastic gathering of villagers. They 
came to see us eat, and to fumble the 
artist’s sketches, and wonder at his 
amazing skill. 

Up the high hill with the jolliest sun 
shining full in our eyes, brushing the 
heavy and dew-filled foliage on both 
sides of the trail, and under the thick 
webs spun in the upper branches, look- 
ing like silver laces this glorious morn- 
ing—on, till we reach the hill-top. 

Here the guide pauses and points his 
horse’s nose toward a rude corral. The 
horses seem to regard it from habit—we 
scarcely with curiosity. A wall half in 
ruins in the centre, rising from a heap of 
stones tumbled together, a black, weath- 
er-stained cross, higher than our heads 
as we sit in the saddle. It is the altar of 
sacrifice. It is here that the heart of 
the great navigator survived the flames. 

No. III scored off. At this rate we 
shall finish by noon easily. The sequel 
of an adventurous life is soon told. 

After breakfast, to horse again, and 
back to the little village by the sea. 
We ride into a cluster of palms, our 
guide leading the way, and find two to- 
gether, each -with a smooth and per- 
fectly round hole through its body, 
about three feet from the roots, made by 
the shot of Cook’s avengers. A lady 
could barely thrust her hand through 
them ; they indicate rather light calibre 
for defence now-a-days, but enough to 
terify these little villages, when Cook’s 
men sent the balls hissing over the 
water to bite through the grit and sap 
of these slender shafts. They still live 
to tell the tale in their way. So much 
for No. IV. 

We pause again in the queer little 
straggling alleys of the village, planned, 
I should think, after some spider’s web. 
They are about as regular in their irre- 
gularity. It is No. V this time. A bit 
of withered humanity doubled up in the 
sun, as though some one had set him up 
on that wall to bake. He is drawn all 
together ; his chin sunk in between his 
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knees, his knees hooped together with 
his dreadfully slim arms, a round kead, 
sleek and shining as an oiled gourd; 
sans teeth; eyes like the last drops in 
desert wells ; the skeleton sharply pro- 
truding ; no motion ; apparently no life 
beyond the quick and incessant blinking 
of the eyelids—the curtains fluttering in 
the half-shut windows of the soul. sit 
a man and a brother? Yes, verily! 
When the uncaptained crew of the Reso- 
/ution poured their iron shot into the 
tents of the adversary, this flickering 
life was young and vigorous. And he 
ran like a good fellow. Better to have 
died thus in his fiery youth than to have 
slowly withered away in this fashion. 
For here it is the philosophy of mam- 
mon left to itself. When you get to be 
an old native, it is your business to die. 
If you don’t know your business, you 
are left to find it out. What are you 
good for but to bury ? 

Let us slip over the smooth bay, for 
we must look into one of these caverns. 
Cross in this canoe, so narrow that we 
cannot get into it at all, but balance our- 
self on its rim and hold our breath for 
fear of upsetting. These odd-looking 
out-riggers are honest enough in theory, 
but treacherous in practice ; and ashark 
has his eye on us back yonder. Sharks 
are mesmeric in their motions through 
the water, and corpse-colored. 

A new guide helps us to the most 
easily reached cave, and with the lad 
and his smoking torch we climb into the 
dusky mouth. 

There is dust everywhere and cob- 
webs as thich as cloth, hanging in tat- 
ters. An almost interminable series of 
small cells, just high enough to straight- 
en one’s back in, lead us further and 
further into the mountain of bones. 
This cave has been pillaged too often 
to be very ghostly now. We find a lit- 
tle parcel of bones here. It might have 
been a hand and an arm once, cunning 
and dexterous. It is nothing now but a 
litter. Here is an infant’s skull, but 
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broken, thin and delicate as a sea-shell, 
and full of dust. Here is a tougher 
one, whole and solid; the teeth well 
set and very white; no sign of decay in 
any one of these molars. Perhaps it is 
because so little of their food is even 
warm when they eatit. This rattles as 
we lift it. The brain and the crumbs of 
earth are inseparably wedded. Come 
with us, skull. You look scholarly, and 
shall lie upon our desk—a solemn epistie 
to the living. But the cave is filled with 
the vile smoke of our torch, and we are 
choked with the heat and dust. Let us 
out as soon as possible. The Great 
Navigator’s skeleton cannot be hidden 
in this tomb. Down we scramble into 
the sand and shadow by the water, and 
talk of departing out of this place of 
relics. 

We are to cross the lava southward 
where it is frescoed with a wilderness 
of palm-trees: for when the mountain 
came down to the sea, flowing red-hot, 
but cooling almost instantly, it mowed 
down the forest of palms, and the trunks 
were not consumed, but lay half-buried 
in the cooling lava, and now you can 
mark every delicate fibre of the bark in 
the lava, as firm as granite. 

Still farther south lies the green slope 
that was so soon to be shaken to its 
foundations. I wonder if we could dis- 
cover any of the peculiar loveliness that 
bewitched us the evening we crossed it in 
silence. There was something in the air 
that said “ Peace, peace; ” and we passed 

Vor. I.—29. 
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over the fatal spot without speaking. 
But the sea spoke under the cliffs below 
us, and the mountain has since replied. 

This place is named prettily—ea/e- 
kakua. You see that mountain? There 
are paths leading to it. Thither the 
gods journeyed in the days of old. 
So the land is called “the path of the 
gods.” 

It is a cool, green spot up yonder; 
the rain descends upon it in continual 
baptism. The natives love these mount- 
ains and the sea. They are the cardinal 
points of their compass. Every direc- 
tion given you is either toward the 
mountain or toward the sea. 

There is much truth in the Arabian 
tale, and it is time to acknowledge it. 
Mountains are magnetic. The secret 
of their magnetism may lie in the immo- 
bility of their countenances. Praise 
them to their face, and they are not flat- 
tered ; forget them for a moment: but 
turn again, and see their steadfast gaze! 
You feel their earnestness. It is im- 
posing, and you cannot think light of it. 
Who forgets the mountains he has once 
seen? It is quite probable the mount- 
ain cares little for your individuality: 
but it has given part of itself to the 
modelling of your character. It has 
touched you with the wand of its en- 
chantment. You are under the spell. 
Somewhere in the recesses of this mount- 
ain are locked the bones of the Great 
Navigator, but these mountains have 
kept the secret. 
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‘ N JE all remember the dismal ac- 

counts given by the pioneers of 
the burnt plains and the dry, brown 
hills of California. Bare of trees and 
grass, blasted by a burning sun and 
scorched by intolerable heat, where evi- 
dently nothing could be made to grow 
for six months in the year, they offered 
no charms for the farmer, and seemed 
doomed to endless desolation. For years 
our people were deterred from even at- 
tempting to cultivate the soil; less 
than ten years ago we made our bread 
from Richmond flour, and the Virginia 
farmer counted upon us as sure cus- 
tomers as he harvested his acres of 
wheat, while the northern miller mourn- 
ed that his flour would not bear the voy- 
age around the Horn. 

But what a change has since come 
over us. The broad, level plains have 
yielded to the plough, and are checkered 
with fields of ripening grain. As the 
harvest comes on, and valley after valley 
hastens to pour her tribute into the 
commerce of the State, the rivers are 
dotted with sails, and the winding chan- 
nels among the tules are clouded with 
the smoke of numberless steamers 
threading their way through the sea of 
verdure, loaded with the rich produce 
of the land. From every part of the 
world fleets come to bear away the 
treasure, and we have become one of 
the world’s great feeders. 

The discovery of wheat in California 
is as wonderful as the discovery of gold. 
How could it remain hidden so long? 
Colton says, writing in 1849: “ Nature 
rested in California with what she put 
beneath the soil. The productive forces 
of such a State as New York, Ohio 
or Pennsylvania, sweep immeasura- 
bly beyond the utmost capabilities of 
California.” And yet, with singular 


blindness, he speaks elsewhere of crops 
at the Mission San José, which produced 
over one hundred fold the first year, and 
the following year yielded a “ volunteer ” 
crop of over sixty fold. And again he 
says: “In 1819 the Mayor Domo of 
Soledad Mission gathered 3,400 bushels 
of wheat from thirty-eight bushels sown.” 

Long before Colton deceived himself 
about the stinginess of Nature in Cali- 
fornia, the old padres had discovered 
the secret. Their crops were bountiful. 
Their granaries were bursting with 
wheat and corn. Their days were days 
of peace and plenty. To us their times 
seem as far off as Pocahontas and King 
Philip, and yet the chasm is spanned by 
the memory of manya living man. They 
were pioneers of wheat culture here; 
but to glean what few facts were acces- 
sible concerning it, and to present a 
sketch of their methods of farming, has 
been no small labor. I present it, such 
as it is, hoping it may stimulate others 
to fill the outline, and give us a com- 
pleter picture of those halcyon days, so 
different from these bustling times, over 
whose contrast the old Californian al- 
ways heaves a sigh of regret. 


In 1769 Don José Galvez, sailing from 
La Paz, in Lower California, founded 
the Mission of San Diego, the first white 
settlement in California. “He took with 
him,” says Forbes’ California, “ agricul- 
tural implements, various seeds of Old 


and New Spain,” &c. Among these 
“seeds ” undoubtedly was the first wheat 
ever planted in California. Some of the 
early friars speak of seeing fields of na- 
tive wheat among the tribes on the Gila 
River, but even if this be true, its culti- 
vation never penetrated to California. 
The aborigines of this State were en- 
tirely ignorant of the art of agricul- 
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ture, subsisting on the native seeds and 
fruits, and what they could catch of fish 
and game. In 1823 the last of the Mis- 
sions was founded on the north shore of 
the Bay of San Pablo. In 1833, when 
the Mexican Republic secularized the 
Missions, or in other words, divided 
their property among actual settlers, 
they owned nearly all the valuable land 
on the coast from San Diego to Sonoma. 
The valleys eastward of the Mount 
Diablo range they never occupied. The 
population of the Missions was then es- 
timated by Forbes at about 18,500 Chris- 
tian Indians, and 4,500 whites, all under 
complete control of the friars. Indeed, 
the Indians were little if any better than 
slaves. The policy of the padres had 
always been to discourage white set- 
tlers within their own limits, and of these 
there were very few. 

From very early dates they raised 
maize and wheat enough for their own 
support. Every mission had its broad 
acres of wheat, and ample granaries to 
provide against a year of drought. The 
Indians were compelled to do the field 
work, while the padres dispensed to 
them their daily rations. 

In 1835 Forbes estimates the crop of 
wheat as follows : 


11,560 Fanegas. 
~~ 

3,268 - 

6,736 “ 


Jurisdiction of San Francisco ... 
Monterey 
” Santa Barbara... 
= San Diego..... . 


25,639 Fanegas. 


A fanega is about two and a half 


bushels. The crop of maize was 10,926 
fanegas, raised mostly in the southern 
missions. 

The jurisdiction of San Francisco in- 
cluded all the settlements as far south as 
Santa Cruz, covering the rich lands of 
Santa Clara Valley. 

In the south they resorted to irriga- 
tion, but about the bay of San Francisco 
the fogs of summer and rains of winter 
afforded sufficient moisture. The meth- 
ods of culture were rude enough. The 
plough was a crooked branch, with a toe 
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of iron ; the beam was a straight branch 
lashed at one end to the plough, and at 
the other to the yoke, which again was 
a straight stick lashed behind the horns 
of a yoke of oxen by thongs of raw hide, 
after the manner so familiar to many of 
us. Ofcourse, sucha plough could only 
scratch the ground, rendering numerous 
furrows necessary, and precluding culti- 
vation in any except light, sandy soils. 
These again must be low to afford moist- 
ure enough, and must be sown late to pre- 
vent too rank a growth of straw; such 
at least was the system in the Northern 
Missions. 

The seed was sown broad-cast, and 
brushed in with the branch of a tree 
drawn twice over the ground. After this 
rude preparation, generous Nature gave 
“some thirty, some sixty, and some an 
hundred fold.” 

In June and July came the harvest, 
which was reaped by hand and carried 
to a floor of bare earth in some part of 
the field, which had been previously 
moistened, levelled and enclosed with a 
high fence or wall. The sheaves of 
grain were thrown on the ground, and 
a “band” of “mustangs” turned in to: 
trample out the grain. 

“Phew!” said one of these earliest 
pioneers to me, “what a time then! 
Sometimes you couldn’t see the horses 
for the dust and straw.” Any one 
who has, in riding over the plains in 
these latter days, detected the presence 
of a “thresher ” by the clouds of yellow 
dust, miles away, can well realize the 
truth of my friend’s statement. 

Then the grain was separated from the 
straw and dirt, and hauled to the gran- 
eries in clumsy, creaking carts, with 
wheels of solid wood, by slow-moving 
oxen driven by long goads. By-and-by, 
when it was to be ground, it must be 
taken to a stream of water and carefully 
washed and dried, as I am assured is 
the custom to-day in many South Ameri- 
can localities. Thanks to the dryness 
of the wheat, the water only did it good. 
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In early days the wheat was pounded 
up in stone mortars ; andin 1835 Forbes 
says there were but three mills among 
all the Missions, and these of the rudest 
possible character—a single stone at- 
tached directly to the upright shaft of a 
horizontal water-wheel. 

In 1822, says Cronise, in his “ Natural 
Wealth of California,” the annual ex- 
ports had averaged, for several years, 
about 1,000 bushels of wheat, besides a 
few cargoes shipped to Sitka from the 
Russian settlements at Bodega. * * * 
Between 1822 and 1832, he continues, 
the exports from California have increas- 
ed, until they were estimated at 2,000 
bushels of wheat annually. At this time 
a small trade in flour and grain, among 
other produce, sprung up with Honolulu. 
The Hudson Bay Company also began 
to send to California for supplies of 
grain and provisions for its establish- 
ments on the Columbia River. 

Forbes, writing in 1835, speaks of “a 
few small cargoes of wheat,” shipped 
by the Russians to their settlements on 
the northwest coast of America; and of 
there being “some demand for wheat 
and provisions for the establishment 
of the Hudson Bay Company on the 
river Columbia.” 

Alfred Robinson, in his very pleasant 
‘sketch of “Life in California,” 1830-36, 
says: “At Yerba Buena [San Fran- 
cisco] we found a large Russian ship, 
from Sitka, which had come for a cargo 
of wheat and beef-fat.” * * * “Mis- 
sion San José frequently supplies the 
Russian Company, who yearly send three 
or four large ships for stores for their 
Northern Settlements.” The “large 
ships,” I presume, would be in these 
days small barks. 

So much for 1835. After the Mis- 
sions were secularized, and the Indians 
left to shift for themselves, agriculture 
languished for a time ; but with the in- 
flux of independent settlers it soon re- 
vived, and the farmers began to break 
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up the soil of the rich interior valleys, 
hitherto unoccupied. 

In 1841 the Russians sold out their 
settlement, and abandoned the country. 
They had long occupied Bodega and 
Fort Ross, besides other small fishing 


" stations. At these places they had large 


fields of wheat, with which they sup- 
ported their colonists, both here and at 
the North as before stated. They “sold 
their property to Capt. Sutter, taking 
payment in wheat and meat.” 

Passing down now to the influx of 
Americans, in 1846 and later, as we read 
the diaries of travellers, we find the 
country dotted with ranches well into 
the interior, each boasting of its fertility 
and its wonderful product of wheat. 
Bryant, in his “What I saw in Cali- 
fornia,” is very enthusiastic over the 
capacity of our soil. He speaks of 
large fields of wheat on the American 
river, at Sutter’s Fort, on the Consum- 
nes, at Marsh’s Ranch, in Livermore 
Valley; of a flouring mill at Napa, besides 
the numerous fields among the Mission 
lands to the south. I mention these to 
show how widely it was cultivated at 
this time. Fremont bears the same 
testimony ; and Bayard Taylor, with his 
usual sagacity, says: “ The barren, burnt 
appearance of the plains, during the 
summer season, misled many persons 
as to the value of the country. * * * 
The valley of San José may be made 
to produce the finest wheat crops in the 
world.” 

All the writers quoted mention the 
wonderful magnitude of the crops, often 
producing a hundred fold of the seed ; 
and “volunteering,” without further sow- 
ing, the second year, forty to fifty fold ; 
and even the third year producing a de- 
cent crop. These large crops are the 
result of light sowing. The crop to the 
acre, I presume, was not as large then 
as now on new land, with our improved 
methods of cultivation. The seed they 
used appears to have been what we call 
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“California Club,” a strong, sturdy, 
bearded wheat, with a short head, and a 
light yielder. Whether the Russians 
used the same seed I have no means of 
ascertaining; nor ean I find out the 
parentage of the “California Club.” It 
has been domesticated here so long, it 
has lost all trace of its origin. 

Next came 1849 and the Gold Fever, 
when the wheat was left to rot in the 
field. And at this date ends the first 
chapter of our history. In the wild 
search for gold, men forgot they must 
eat. Ranches were deserted, and even 
fields of standing grain were left to the 
birds and squirrels. Much less could 
men sow their grain and quietly wait 
the harvest. The farmer’s sober indus- 
try and patient faith had no charms 
for men who could reap where they had 
not sown, and gather where they had 
not strewn. And so, living upon the 
richest soil and in the most bountiful 
climate in the world, we bought our 
* bread from abroad, and cursed the bar- 
renness of California. This was not 
strange: for who that had lived where 
rain fell every month of the year, could 
believe in the fertility of a country 
whose parched hills bore mute witness 
to a six months’ drought; where all 
agriculture had been abandoned, and 
nothing remained to tell of its former 
richness ? 

Throughout these early days of Amer- 
ican occupation, bread was often high. 
In the wet Winter of 1852, flour sold for 
fifty dollars per barrel, at wholesale, in 
San Francisco, and at fabulous prices 
in the mines. In many places men 
lived upon barley-meal. But these 
things wrought their own cure, and lit- 
tle farms began to spring up all over 


the country. Better seed was imported - 


from Australia and Chili, and methods 
of culture suited to the soil and climate 
were gradually discovered. Flouring- 
mills sprang up in the farming sections, 
and by 1855 the grain trade was fast 
becoming a specialty. Even far up in 
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the Sierras, wheat was raised and ground 
for domestic consumption; and little 
flouring-mills were found in all the cen- 
tres of mining population, drawing t*eir 
supplies from small farms in the mc ant- 
ain valleys. Still, however, large fleets 
of ships passed in through the Golden 
Gate, freighted to a great extent with 
breadstuffs, and sailed away in ballast. 
The return-tide had not yet begun. 

In 1858, under the influence of spec- 
ulation, came a season of high prices. 
Thousands of barrels of flour were 
shipped to Australia, to maintain the 
market; but Oregon came to our rescue, 
and flooded us with breadstuffs. It was 
the threshold of a new era, when Califor- 
nia was to assume a new part, and come 
before the world as a farmer instead of a 
miner, as an exporter of produce as well 
as of gold. The first wheat shipped 
around Cape Horn went to New York, 
about 1858. The venture, I believe, was 
not a success, owing to the novel char- 
acter of the grain, and the ignorance of 
the New York millers how to manage it. 
But in 1859 we raised, for the first time, 
a crop far beyond our needs ; and to our 
surprise, when the harvest of 1860 came, 
we had a large surplus on hand. For- 
tunately for us there was a scarcity in 
the Old World; and now fairly began 
the export trade in wheat. The first 
shipments were made timidly and dis- 
trustingly ; but England had too many 
mouths to feed, and she took all we 
sent and called for more. And it is 
worth remembering, that so peculiar 
were the qualities of our wheat that the 
English millers sent back here for in- 
structions how to work it. But before 
we enter upon the second period of our 
subject, when California appears as an 
exporter of grain, let us pause and brief- 
ly sketch the condition of the farming 
interest. 

So far, in 1860, the great body of the 
wheat was raised about the Bay of San 
Francisco. The valley of Santa Clara 
especially had been early turned to ac- 
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count; its grain was highly esteemed 
for its superior flouring qualities. The 
resources of the interior, however, had 
hardly been tried; and men were very 
doubtful whether wheat would thrive in 
the dry valleys, away from the moister 
air of the sea breezes. Every afternoon 
the steamers still carried piles of flour 
up the rivers to the hungry miners ; and 
the riches of the broad acres of the in- 
terior valleys were still untried. 

The grain, too, was far inferior to 
what we now raise. The farmers had 
much to learn of the relative value of 
different varieties of seed, and different 
methods of cultivation. Much of it was 
mixed with seeds and foul grain. Nor 
had they yet learned to conquer smut, 
which was especially troublesome at that 
time. But now it dawned upon us that 
our crops were vastly in excess of our 
wants, and were yearly increasing. In 
the Fall of 1860, fairly began the export 
trade of breadstuffs from California. 


Even at the risk of making this article 


too statistical, I must borrow from the 
Commercial Herald a statement of our 
exports for ten “crop years.” The 
“crop year” is measured from harvest 
to harvest, from July first to July first of 
the next year. The first column gives 
exports of wheat; the second, of flour; 
the third gives the aggregate o' both, re- 
ducing the flour to wheat, caiuag every 
barrel three hundred pounds of wheat, 
which is near enough for our purpose. 
All the measures of wheat are made in 
centals of one hundred pounds each— 
for California has discarded the bushel, 
and advanced one step towards the 
decimal system. 
EXPORTS FROM CALIFORNIA. 


Wheat, Total Wheat, 
Centals. Centals. 





Flour, 


Years. Barrels. 





61,854 
558,544 
2,121,467 
1,156,800 
1,478, 301 
1,529,191 


20,577 

58,926 
197-181 
101,652 
144.883 
152,633 

91,479 
279554 
465,337) 
423,189! 


1858-9 
1859-60 
1860-1 
1861-2 
1862-3 
1863-4 
1864-5 
1865-6 
1866-7 
1867-8 


123 
381,766 
1,529,924 
851,844 
1,043,052 
1,071,292 
25,360 
1,039,518 
31036, 194 
3,803,779 
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In 1860-1 the shipments included 
the bulk of two crops, which accounts 
for their unusual magnitude. In 1864, 
the year of the terrible drought, little as 
we sent away, we had to import wheat 
from Chili, to make our own bread. 

Who are our customers in this export 
business? Our neighbors around the 
North Pacific naturally are the most re- 
gular and reliable ones. Every year we 
ship more or less to Mexico, Central 
America, Alaska and Russian Asia; 
sometimes to British Columbia. China 
calls on us every year for more and 
more. We share with Chili the trade 
of Australia when her crops are short; 
and even in Manila, Saigon, Mauritius 
and the Cape of Good Hope, California 
flour is a standard article of consump- 
tion. Around Cape Horn the return 
fleet bears our harvest to Brazil, to 
England, and even to the Atlantic ports 
of the United States. 

But of all these, in the present magni- 
tude of our crops, we rely upon England * 
to relieve us of our surplus. She never 
raises enough on her own soil to feed her 
people, and our merchants and farmers 
watch the fluctuations of the Liverpool 
market day by day with the most anxious 
solicitude. 

During the last two years our wheat 
and flour have risen greatly in the esti- 
mation of our sister states at the East. 
Their unusual whiteness is highly val- 
ued, and so far this year New York has 
received nearly one-fourth of our ex- 
ports. In the spring of 1867, it will be 
remembered, every steamer by way of 
Panama was deeply loaded with our 
flour, and it was the generous supply 
from this port that saved our Eastern 
friends from famine prices. California 
wheat and flour are standard articles of 
quotation in the New York Commercial 
Exchange as in Liverpool ; and, if I may 
descend to small things, many a man 
to-day is sending to the “old folks at 
home” a Christmas present of Califor- 
nia flour: and we shall share in many a 
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blessing over the Thanksgiving dinner 
in the old homestead, graced by that 
snowy bread so dear to the eyes of the 
careful housewife. 

In 1860, as stated above, the growth 
of wheat was confined mainly to the 
valleys about the bay of San Francisco. 
Since then it has spread far into the in- 
terior. The drought of summer proves 
no hindrance to its ripening, and now a 
very large proportion of our grain comes 
from far in the interior. It has gradu- 
ally crept up on the hills too, and we 
have found, to our surprise, the hill lands 
bear the drought even better than the 
valleys, owing partly to their being more 
exposed to the moisture from the sea. 
It has crossed the Sierra, and is raised 
in some of the valleys on the Eastern 
Slope. 

In such places, however, as on Owen’s 
River, it is found necessary to irrigate. 
And here I may say that irrigation is 
not resorted to in California, unless in 
exceptional cases, such as mentioned 
above, or in the extreme southern coun- 
ties. 

Every county in the State, I believe, 
raises more or less wheat; those in the 
. extreme south not producing enough for 
their own consumption, owing to the lack 
of rain and greater profit of other crops. 
But it has been remarked that nearly 
all we export comes from within a radius 
of one hundred and twenty miles of San 
Francisco. This is not owing to supe- 
rior fertility of soil, but to the wonderful 
facility of water communication, as will 
be seen by a glance at the map. The 
farming population has clustered about 
the navigable waters, but when rail- 
roads shall give equal advantages to the 
vast tracts of land now isolated from a 
market, a wonderful future opens before 
us. 


The eastern readers of the “ OvER- 
LAND” would be greatly interested to 
know the methods of raising and harvest- 
ing grain here, so different from those of 
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the Atlantic slope; but our limits pre- 
clude anything but the briefest possible 
sketch. It is hard for a stranger to our 
climate to conceive the trials and the 
advantages of the farmer whose ground 
is never moistened by rain from May to 
October, where men can work with im- 
punity under a scorching sun, with a 
thermometer ranging near or even above 
one hundred degrees Fahrenheit, and yet 
where the nights are always cool ; where 
the land bakes so hard no plough can 
penetrate it until it is softened by the 
annual rains ; where the hills turn green 
in November, and the grain sprouts in 
December and January ; where the vale 
is clothed with the beauty of flowers 
in March; where the streams rise be- 
fore the rains come, and Nature seems 
to set all old customs at defiance. Yet 
such are the anomalies of the farmer’s 
life here. 

He commences ploughing as soon in 
the Fall as the rain softens the ground 
enough to admit the plough, rarely be- 
fore the middle of December. Then he 
hastens to improve every fair day, and 
soon the widening squares of black on 
the plains and hills attest his steady in- 
dustry. The breadth of ground he can 
turn with his plough depends on the 
amount of rain that falls, and its method 
of coming. Perhaps coming all at once, 
it drives him in doors, making his ground 
so wet that he cannot cross it with his 
teams ; perhaps it floods his low lands so 
that he cannot sow his seed. Fortunate 
then is the man who can transfer his 
labor to uplands, and improve every 
precious day. 

The furrows are generally shallow, 
varying from four to six inches in depth, 
and farmers will generally tell you that 
deeper ploughing, though it may be good 
for the soil, tends to evaporate the moist- 
ure from the land, and is hazardous to 
the crop. Ploughing begins in Novem- 
ber, the bulk of it is accomplished in 
January and February, and by April it 
is Over. 
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After the ground is once turned up it 
arrests the rain, no longer shedding it 
off into the water-courses, thus giving 
the grain a double chance in case of a 
dry season. If the ground is heavy 
and lumpy it is harrowed before sowing, 
but usually the seed is sown directly on 
the ploughed ground by machine. Then 
it is harrowed once, twice, or sometimes 
thrice, in different directions. In light 
soils it is customary to sow about forty 
pounds of seed ; in heavy soils as much 
as sixty. After harrowing in the seed, 
some careful farmers roll the land with 
heavy rollers, serving to crush the lumps, 
and give it a smooth, even surface, which 
will retain the moisture in the dry sea- 
son. 

The system of rotation of crops is 
hardly considered here as yet, and the 
farmer trusts to the strength of a virgin 
soil, exhausting it by crops of the same 
grain year after year. The system of 


“summer fallowing ” prevails to a small 
extent. By this plan the farmer divides 


his ranch in two parts, which he sows on 
alternate years. The part not down in 
wheat this year he ploughs after he gets 
his seed in, and lets it lie fallow through 
the summer. In the fall he harrows it, 
and “sows in the dust,” as it is called, 
breaking it up with his harrows to a dry 
powdery dust in which he sows his grain. 
It seems a thankless task to scatter 
wheat in such a field, dry and barren, 
which has seen no rain for six months, 
but when the season of moisture comes, 
the ground is ready to absorb it all, and 
this grain starting early is firmly rooted, 
and if the rains be light, every drop is 
economized, while if the season be wet, 
the grain is firm and strong enough to 
stand a flood. Besides this, the “sum- 
mer fallowing” gives the ground a rest 
on alternate years. But so far it has not 
gained much favor with the farmers. 
The enemies of the farmer are ready 
to spring into life with the awakening 
grain. Our winter is so mild that every 
grain of foul seed or weeds sprouts as 
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thriftily as what is sown, and as most 
of them ripen before the wheat, they 
reproduce themselves constantly to its 
great injury. Chief among these are 
barley, mustard, wild oats and wild 
clover. Many farmers weed their wheat, 
but the only remedy on a large scale is 
a change of crops or summer fallowing 
the land. In wet spots the wheat will 
be full of cheat or chess, a curious weed, 
supposed by many to be a degenerate 
form of wheat. The cheat of California 
weighs over fifty pounds to the bushel, 
and is an intolerable nuisance. 

Smut is a parasite which seizes on a 
berry of wheat and devours it, turning 
it to a ball of black dust, to the great in- 
jury of flour, unless it be carefully re- 
moved. It was very prevalent as late 
as 1860, but is now nearly eradicated. 
The usual cure is to wash the seed in a 
solution of “ blue-stone,” or sulphate of 
copper, which seems to kill the germs 
of the smut-plant. 

Rust is a parasite also, developed only 
under peculiar circumstances. Its ori- 
gin is somewhat mysterious, but it never 
appears unless after some night when 
the wheat is past flowering and is “in 
the milk ;” then comes a dense, wet fog, . 
or a shower, which suddenly clears away, 
exposing the field to the fierce rays of 
the sun. The change is too sudden, and 
the growth of the kernel is arrested. It 
shrivels away, and the head is covered 
with a red dust. This is rust; and not 
unfrequently fields, or portions of them, 
are so badly blasted as not to be worth 
cutting. Low lands and late-sown grain 
are most liable to its ravages ; but very 
little is known of its nature or causes 
more than is stated above. 

The great terror of the farmer on the 
plains is drought. Rain must come be- 
fore he can plough, and rain must soften 
the seed in the ground before it will 
sprout. Ifthe spring rains fail him, the 
heads do not fill, and his grain is pinch- 
ed, and his crop short. 

Rain is the staple of conversation in 
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the country, next to the Liverpool mark- 
et. One terrible drought in 1864, when 
thousands of acres of grain never formed 
a head, and thousands upon thousands 
of cattle perished for lack of sustenance, 
has been a standing warning of what 
may happen. But the farmer goes on 
with his work with as cheery a faith as 
if droughts were never known—plants 
his sandy soils with equal confidence ; 
rarely “summer fallowing ;” never irri- 
gating, or using any safeguards against 
a recurrence of the calamity. He “takes 
the chances.” But whatever be the luck 
of the individual farmer, the State can 
never sufferas before. The region cov- 
ered with wheat is so much wider spread, 
and over such different kinds of soil, 
that it is not probable any such over- 
whelming calamity can occur again. We 
could hardly fail to raise double our own 
consumption. 

Harvesting begins in the interior in 
June, and usually September is well ad- 
vanced before it is completed on the 
hills next the sea. Wheat varies but 
little in its time of ripening, whether 
sown in October, “in the dust,” or in 
February, after the wet season is nearly 
over. I have seen wheat, which I was 
assured was harvested in seventy days 
from the date of sowing. It was sown 
on a tule island, by burning off the 
tules after they were dry, and brushing 
the seed in the ashes. The moisture so 
near the surface of the swampy ground 
sustained the marvelous growth, and 
the hot sun of July and August hurried 
nature’s operations with unwonted speed. 
The seed was sown on June 224d, and the 
crop was harvested September Ist. 

Whenever it is possible, harvesting is 
done by machinery. Our wheat lands 
lying mainly in the level plains, give us 
every possible advantage in this respect, 
every chance to avail ourselves of Ameri- 
can ingenuity. 

The wheat is gathered either by 
“reapers” or ‘‘headers.” The header 
gathers only the head of grain, leaving 
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nearly all the straw standing, while the 
reaper cuts off the straw as near the 
ground as possible. 

There is a machine called a harvester, 
which reaps, threshes and sacks the 
grain all at one operation, but it is not 
common. 

The grain when cut by a header often 
is hauled to a central spot in the field 
where stands a threshing-machine, and 
as fast as it is gathered it is separated 
from the straw and sacked up ready for 
the market. Alas for the romance of the 
harvest; the sickle, the cradle and the 
flail, the reapers and the gleaners— 
Boaz and Ruth—all are gone! The pic- 
ture now is a broad, hazy plain, bounded 
by brown hills, which flicker and glim- 
mer in the mirage ; no trees, no running 
brooks, no green grass, but miles on 
miles of grain. Far away you descry 
clouds of yellow dust, and as you come 
nearer, you see the wagons drawn by 
horses coming in loaded with piles of 
grain and returning empty, and in the 
centre stands the huge machine, driven 
perhaps by steam, perhaps by a score of 
horses travelling in an endless circle, 
and fed by men dark as mulattoes with 
the sun and dust, perhaps with mouths 
and nostrils swathed to protect the lungs 
from the dust. There is no romance in 
this. 

When wheat is reaped it is usually 
bound in sheaves; and Chinamen are 
often put to this work. This avoids 
waste. Then it usually lies in the sheaf 
till it is convenient to thresh it ; perhaps 
it lies thus scattered about the field for 
weeks, for labor is scarce and it is not 
every farmer that owns a threshing ma- 
chine. In the dry valleys, in very hot 
weathet, the binding must be done while 
the straw is pliable, before the dew 
evaporates, as the straw when dry is 
too brittle to bind with. So binders 
often begin work long before daylight. 
Threshing on the contrary cannot go on 
till the dew is dried off the ground, as 
the grain when damp sticks to the straw. 
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To gather all this wheat, even with 
machinery, takes a great deal of labor. 
Every where in the harvest season, farm 
hands are very scarce, and the best of 
anti-coolie men are glad to avail them- 
selves of John Chinaman’s help as a 
binder, and often as a cook. So poor 
John spreads a dirty tent in some corner 
of the field near water, sleeps on the 
ground, works by star-light, lives on 
rice of his 6wn cooking, and will soon 
be indispensable to our wheat-growers. 
We must have the labor from some 
source; and if China can give us the 
men, the fields will never be idle. Nor 
does the eight-hour law fare any bet- 
ter in the country. The work begins 
before sunrise ; and the laborers go to 
rest with the sun. Of course, the farm- 
ers have no house-room for all these 
men ; and so, secure against rain, they 
camp out in tents, or under the trees, if 
there be any; or sleep on the straw by 
the light of the stars. 

Many farmers using “headers” do 
not thresh their grain at once, but stack 
it in the straw in large stacks. It then 
goes through a sweat; and in a week 
after stacking, the pile becomes damp 
and warm. It must now lie for three or 
four weeks more, when it will become 
dry again, and is then ready for thresh- 
ing. Wheat fresh from the field is, in 
the interior valleys, very hard and brit- 
tle, and is apt to break badly in the 
threshing-machine. This is obviated 
by stacking, while the flouring quality 
of the grain is improved, and undoubt- 
edly it gains some in weight. 

So great is the disposition of the new 
grain to sweat, that even when threshed 
as it is cut, it will often sweat in the sack. 

Wheat after being sacked may and 
often does lie weeks and even months 
in the open field. The farmer, secure 
from any fear of rain, finishes his har- 
vesting before he puts a pound of his 
grain under cover. When ready, he 


hauls it to the embarcadero, and stores 
it or sends it to market. 
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One more trouble of the Eastern 
farmer we are free from. Our new 
grain is so hard, the weevil will not 
touch it. I have known instances 
where grain was kept two years and 
more in a bin on the field, without being 
handled, and was untouched by any 
insect. 

Everybody who has travelled in Cali- 
fornia at the beginning of the rainy 
season, remembers the magnificent spec- 
tacles he has witnessed of whole fields 
of stubble on fire, and huge piles of 
straw burning in every direction. Ev- 
erywhere else the farmer husbands his 
straw, and uses it to enrich his land; 
but here, he burns it. The excuse for 
this wasteful practice is that if he turns 
in the stubble or ploughs in the straw, 
there is not moisture enough in the 
ground to rot it, under two or three 
years, and meantime it so loosens the 
ground as to allow unusual evaporation 
and injure the crops. But I remember 
that in 1864 thrifty farmers got sixteen 
do!lars a ton for straw; and I observe, 
to-day, that careful men stack it and 
preserve it. Even the wealth of a virgin 
soil cannot stand year after year of 
steady crops, without manure, without 
fallowing of any kind, and without any 
rotation of crops. 


There are many varieties of wheat 
raised in this State; but the favorite 
seed, to-day, is very decidedly the 
“White Australia.” The wheat of the 
days of the Padres, or at least that 
found here at the American occupa- 
tion, was the “ California Club,” a vari- 
ety found mixed with other wheat, all 
over the State, but nowhere cultivated 
by itself, that I know of. It is a poor 
yielder, but a hardy grain, with short- 
bearded head, and a plump, dark berry, 
producing a yellowish flour, with little 
body. It is a curious fact, that wher- 
ever a farmer neglects to change his 
seed and lets it “run out,” it approxi- 
mates in appearance this “ California 
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Club ;” and moreover, it is singular that 
it is found scattered in almost every 
field in the State—certainly, every 
one in this portion. Like the Spanish 
horses and the “ Mission Grape,” this 
variety is so completely naturalized as 
to disguise its origin. The first variety 
introduced by the Americans was the 
Chili wheat, white and red. The red has 
disappeared ; but the “ White Chili” is 
still very popular, especially in the Sac- 
ramento and San Joaquin valleys. It is 
a beardless wheat, with a strong straw, 
a fair yielder, producing a short, plump 
berry, which gives a very white flour 
with little body. The tendency of Chili 
wheat, in this climate, is to become 
shorter and smaller than the original 
seed. 

At about 1854, white and red Avs- 
tralia seed was introduced. The red has 
entirely disappeared, being probably 
bleached out. It is a good yielder, 
and is our most popular grain, among 
both farmers and millers, especially 
near the sea-shore. The straw is slim, 
which is an objection to it; the head is 
beardless, long, and full of grain—but 
easily shelling out the kernels, in windy 
localities. The berry is long and slim, 
and it makes our best flour. It varies 
from the original Australia seed in be- 
ing longer and thinner; for these rea- 
sons it is not esteemed by exporters, 
who prefer the rounder grains. 

In 1858, Sonora seed appeared, ex- 
tended rapidly over the State, and rap- 
idly disappeared. To-day it is but little 
raised. It came from Sonora in Mex- 
ico; is a poor yielder, but has a strong 
Straw, and holds its grain firmly in the 
head. This, and the fact that it can be 
sown very late in the season, constitute 
its main advantages. It produces a 
beautiful, bright, plump wheat, but the 
kernel is small and flinty. The flour 
from it is yellow and short. Another va- 
riety of wheat, and a very excellent one, 
called “Chili Club,” is largely raised 
north of San Pablo and Suisun bays— 
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but I do not know its origin. In yields 
well, and is a stout grain, proof against 
high winds. Moreover, being white, 
plump and handsome, it is a great fa- 
vorite with exporters ; but it does not 
produce as fine a flour as some other 
varieties. There are many other kinds 
of seed sown here, but none worthy of 
note. Before leaving this part of our 
subject, it may be well to note the dif- 
ferent qualities of wheat resulting from 
geographical or local causes. All the 
wheat raised on the sea is soft, damp 
and dark, with a very thick skin, while 
that raised inside the Coast Range, 
protected from fogs, is bright, and very 
hard and dry, witha thin skin. Between 
these extremes is every shade of differ- 
ence. Again, certain sections (such as 
Santa Clara) are noted for the strong, 
glutinous quality of wheat, called “body” 
or “strength,” so highly prized for ba- 
kers’ flour, and for macaroni. This is 
discernible especially in dry seasons, 
and on gravelly soils—particularly on 
new land. This gives “body” to flour: 
but what produces it in the wheat, I do 
not know. Every district has its pecu- 
liarities ; and experts can readily pro- 
nounce within a few miles of where any 
sample is raised. 

The yze/d to the acre in California 
is wonderful, considering our slovenly 
methods of farming. We averaged about 
twenty bushels to the acre in 1866; but 
it is nothing uncommon to see sixty and 
seventy bushels harvested to the acre, 
on large fields ; and instances are well 
authenticated of land producing as high 
as eighty-three and eighty-four. Cases 
are on record of even more; but the 
readers of the OVERLAND may rest with 
this for the present. The average yield 
is undoubtedly decreasing, as the soil 
becomes exhausted, in the older sec- 
tions of the State, by constant cropping 
with wheat year after year. The quality, 
too, degenerates under this bad system. 
One singular feature of our wheat-rais- 
ing is the “volunteer” crop. Land sown 
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this harvest year will “volunteer” a half- 
crop next year, without any care further 
than to protect it from cattle; and even 
the third year may produce a crop worth 
harvesting. The “volunteer” grain will 
be foul; but it usually ripens early, and 
partially makes up for its quality by com- 
ing into market before the main crop. 
The mildness of our winter protects the 
seed, sown by nature in the cracks of 
the ground, from destruction ; and the 
first “volunteer” crop sometimes aver- 
ages twenty-five or thirty bushels to 
the acre. 

California wheat, as a whole, is pecu- 
liar for its whiteness and hardness. It 
is not remarkable for its “strength” or 
glutinous quality. Its whiteness gives 
it an especial value in New York and 
Liverpool. It is so hard that the mills 
of the interior are compelled to wet it 
freely before grinding. This quality 
protects it from insects, renders it pecu- 
liarly safe for a sea-voyage, and makes 
it doubly valuable for mixing with the 
softer varieties in England and the At- 
lantic States. The contrast between 
our fine white wheat and the small, 
dark grain of the East, is wonderful to 
a stranger; and in both the Liverpool 
and New York grain-markets, we bear 
away the palm of the highest prices, 
and our wheat is reserved for their 
choicest brands of flour. We can say, 
without qualification, that to-day the 
people of California eat better bread, 
and for less cost, than any people on 
the face of the globe. 

In considering the table of exports 
previously given, we must add to those 
figures what is consumed for bread, for 
seed, for feed, and for distilling, in order 
to get the amount of the crop. The 
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crops of the last three years are thus 
estimated in round numbers : 


Harvest of 1866.....sseseeeeeee 14,000,000 bushels. 
1867. cece cccrcceceees 14,000,000 “* 
PB cdcecscccccvccce 20,000,000 “ 


Or, in 1868, about one-tenth of the 
yield of the whole United States. If 
the prices so far prevailing this crop- 
year are maintained, our wheat alone, 
without our other agricultural products, 
will yield us $20,000,000—very nearly 
as much as our entire crop of precious 
metals. 

The history of wheat culture is one 
of the most wonderful chapters in the 
annals of California. In 1848, we raised 
nothing ; but abandoned all agriculture 
in the search for gold. In 1858, we 
barely supported our own population. 
In 1868, we shall have a larger surplus 
than any other state in the Union. 
What shall we look forward to? As our 
railroads are extended, and new sections 
brought into market, will our supply of 
tonnage become too small for us? Al- 
ready this question looms up befere us. 
Shall we build large elevators like those 
of Chicago, at Panama and Aspinwall, 
and ship our grain in bulk by way of 
the Isthmus to our Sister States and to 
the Old World? Or will the shores of 
the Pacific swarm with a population, in 
time to come, ample to consume our 
bountiful crops? Perhaps China may 
depart from the rigid customs of her 
ancestors, and some part of her popu- 
lation become wheat-consumers. Such 
questions crowd upon us and bewilder 
us, as we survey the progress of our 
State, and wonder what we are to do in 
the time to come. Whatever be our 
future, it is full of hope ; and we bless 
the Providence that has cast our lives 
in a land of such peace and plenty. 
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is fast becoming the centre of 
churches, and nearly all the denomina- 
tions are represented there. But not 
all of those buildings for religious pur- 
poses are dedicated to the worship of 
the One who “dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands.” While as yet Union 
Square was on the borders of the sand- 
hills, and even itself a sand-hill, there 
was already, farther out amongst the 
brush and sand, a temple built for the 
worship of heathen deities. 

A Chinaman named Ah Ching, having 
an eye to business, and understanding 
thoroughly the weakness of his country- 
men—the freedom with which they 
spend money on their idols—bethought 
himself of the plan of erecting a‘cheap 
temple, and stocking it with images, and 
with the furniture and materials com- 
monly used in the worship of the gods, 
that he might enrich himself, or at least 
be able to lead an easy, indolent life by 
means of the offerings and presents 
brought to the gods, and by the price 
paid for charms, incense and candles 
which he kept for sale, as well as by 
means of the frequent subscription pap- 
ers which he caused to be circulated 
amongst his countrymen ostensibly for 
the benefit of the gods. 

The external and internal appearance 
of this house of the gods was as much 
like a Buddhist temple in China as Ah 
Ching was able to make it, though as to 
Capacity it was only in miniature. 

That temple may still be found on the 
corner of Mason and Post streets; but 
since that part of the city became popu- 
lous, the temple has been screened from 
public notice by a high fence on the line 
of the street. The place may be recog- 
nized by the Chinese inscriptions on 
either side of a very plain door opening 
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to the street, one of which inscriptions 
reads thus: “The image of the god ex- 
alted like the mountains, illuminating 
these foreign shores.” Its fellow on the 
other side of the door may be translated ; 
“May the divine compassion flowing 
out far and abundantly protect these ends 
of the earth.” On a smaller tablet is 
the inscription: “The imperial heaven 
spread out these remote lands.” The 
corresponding tablet at the other side 
informs us that “The outside lands de- 
pend on the people of China.” 

Originally this was called the temple 
of T’ien Hau, the queen of heaven, she 
being the principal goddess represented 
here. Many other images have since 
been added, and it is now called the 
temple of all the gods. 

Once within the inclosure the visitor 
may fancy himself in heathendom, for all 
around are the “ gods framed by art and 
man’s device,” and here he actually 
sees the people “bowing down to 
stocks and, stones which their own 
hands have made.” 

The visitor may desire an introduc- 
tion to the several divinities that are 
enshrined within this temple ; therefore 
we will pass hastily through, stopping a 
few seconds before each shrine to take a 
good look at the several images and get 
their names ; but unfortunately some 
portions of the building are dark and 
gloomy from the lack of windows, while 
the smoke of candles and incense, and 
the dust accumulated on the ceilings 
and on the hanging cobwebs, add to the 
gloominess of the place. 

Within the gate at the left, but still 
outside the temple, is a rude altar on 
the ground, with a simple unwrought 
stone, and with a tablet which proclaims 
it to be an altar to the iutelary deities, 
the god of the place, and the god of 
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agriculture; or, together, commonly 
termed the gods of the land and grain. 
They are worshipped in China by the 
sovereign as patron deities. Their festi- 
vals are in the spring and autumn, the 
seeding time and harvest-time. Their 
altars have no roofs. In China they 
are met with anywhere ; in the fields and 
by the roadside. 

Entering the temple door, immediately 
at the right, in the corner and slightly 
elevated from the floor, in a shrine not 
unlike a dog-kennel, is the image of a 
fat old man with grey beard; this is Ta 
Ti, god of earth. Every town or neigh- 
borhood may have its own local Td Tf, 
which may be a former resident of the 
place, deified because of his distin- 
guished excellence of character, or for 
some particular act of valor or benevo- 
lence. Although there may be many 
different gods of the earth, still through- 
out the empire but one day is noted in 
the calendar as his birth-day or festival, 


viz: the second day of the second month. 
He is much worshipped, because it is 
supposed that prosperity in business 
depends very much upon his favor. 
The temple is divided into three apart- 
ments communicating with each other 


by doorways and arches. We pass on 
into the middle room, and in the corner 
at the right, (or say in the northwest 
corner, as the building faces the east) is 
the image of a man with black beard. 
This is intended to represent Shing 
Wong, the god of the wall and the moat. 
Every Chinese town has a temple to this 
deity. The defence and the general 
welfare of the city and vicinity are sup- 
posed to depend upon this “ Lord of the 
province,” as he is sometimes called. 
He is sought unto to appease unruly 
spirits, (spirits of the dead) to give rain 
in time of drought, and to stay the rain 
in time of flood. 

Opposite to Shing Wong, in the south- 
west corner, is Kin Hwa, a goddess 
whose specialty is to take care of child- 
ren, and to cause barren women again 
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to have favor in the eyes of their lords. 

In the rear apartment, along its west- 
ern wall, is quite an array of gods ; and 
first, at our right, is Hwa Kwang, with 
three eyes, the third eye being in the 
centre of the forehead. He is wor- 
shipped as the giver of wisdom. Each 
of the cardinal points of the compass— 
north, south, east and west, together 
with the centre—represent the five ele- 
ments respectively, as: water, wood, 
fire, metal, earth ; and each has a god 
to control it. Tu Ti is over earth, in 
the centre, and Hwa Kwang, with his 
three eyes, over fire, at the south ; part of 
his office, therefore, is to guard against 
conflagrations. He is represented with 
two attendants—one at the right, and 
one at the left. The central figure in 
the shrine, before which stands the 
principal altar, is T’ien Hau. She, in- 
deed, is the chief deity of the temple; 
but we will speak further of her history 
and prerogratives hereafter. 

At the left of T’ien Hau, in the same 
shrine, is a small image of Hwa To, a 
god of medicine. At her right hand is 
Tai Sui, Great Age. According to Chi- 
nese mythology, each of the sixty years 
of the cycle has a particular deity to 
preside over it, which is carried in the 
processions “to meet the Spring,” and 
is the especial patron for the year. In 
the same shrine is an image to the god 
of wealth, his hands grasping a bar of 
gold. In the south-west corner of his 
apartment is the image of Kwan Tai, 
the god of war, commonly represented 
with a glaring red face and staring eyes. 
He seems to be the most popular of the 
gods, being met with in nearly all the 
stores and shops of the Chinese. We 
may have occasion to say more of him 
at a future time. 

T’ien Hau, the queen of heaven, being 
the chief deity of this portion of the 
temple, we may be allowed to give some 
more particulars respecting her. 

Somewhere during the time of the 
Sung dynasty, between A.D. 970 and 
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A.D. 1280, in the province of Fukien, 
and in a district on the sea-coast south 
of the mouth of the river Min, there 
lived a man who had five sons and one 
daughter. One daughter was uncom- 
monly beautiful, talented, educated and 
accomplished. She was, however, sub- 
ject to epileptic fits. Having reached 
the marriageable age, her parents were 
desirous that she should wed; but she 
refused, saying that she was to become 
the “bride of heaven.” Her parents 
wondered, but did not compel her. 
The wealthy and distinguished youth 
in all the region around about sought 
her hand; but they wooed in vain. Her 
brothers, having come to sufficient age, 
following the profession of their father, 
betook themselves to the sea and, as 
sailors, sought a livelihood. One day, 
while the father and sons were on the 
ocean with a cargo of salt in their ves- 
sel, there arose a dreadful storm. At 
the same time the daughter at home fell 
into convulsions, and for a long period 
continued in that state, until finally she 
was restored by the persistent efforts of 
her mother and aunt. When recovered, 
she reported that during the convul- 
sions her spirit had been out on the 
deep, having sped away to the rescue 
of her brothers, and that she would 
have succeeded in saving them had not 
her mother and aunt forced her to return. 
Subsequently, while taking an airing in 
a boat on the canal, she was so exposed 
to the cold as to induce a sickness 
which caused her death. 

The reports respecting her attempt to 
save her brothers gained credence and 
were wide-spread, and she was at length 
elevated to the rank of a goddess, and 
is now worshipped by all people when in 
trouble ; but is especially the patron of 
all watermen and sailors. We find her 
temples along the shore of the sea, and 
on river-banks ; and any vessel attempt- 
ing to pass such a temple without the 
performance of the usual ceremonies in 
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her honor, might expect to meet with 
disaster. 

We notice in this temple many offer- 
ings which have been presented to T’ien 
Hau—such as the artificial tinsel-flow- 
ers, little shoes, cups of tea for her to 
drink, and cups of water with which she 
may wash her face. A full-rigged Chi- 
nese junk stands within sight, complete 
in all its parts even, to the eyes in the 
bow with which it maysee to make its 
way over the trackless deep. 

Many inscriptions adorn the temple, 
one of which, designed especially for 
the queen of heaven, reads: “The 
merciful billows of Fukien flow down 
into the seas of Canton.” Another, by 
supplying what is necessary to make it 
intelligible in English, would read: 
“ Thou goddess of Po Tin, (the name 
of the birth-place of T’ien Hau) Ze¢ thy 
blessings, like the wide-spread rain, 
reach even to Canton, (or to the Canton 
people).” An inscription over her head 
is in these terms: “May her mercy 
flow to the kingdoms of the sea.” 

There are many things in the tem- 
ple, all of which are connected in some 
way with the worship of the gods, and 
illustrative of the superstitions of the 
people ; but it is not an easy matter to 
describe them. 

There is the official umbrella, as we 
sometimes call it—somewhat in form 
like an inverted tub raised on a pole, 
the sides of which are of richly embroid- 
ered silk, the gift of some person or 
persons; then, the “eight precious 
things,” standing in duplicates, a row 
on each side of the room, as files of 
soldiers would stand in attendance on 
the gods were they living and acting as 
kings or high officers. These “eight 
precious things” are the mace, the 
scimetar, the battle-axe, etc.,—never 
omitting the fan—surmounting long 
poles. There is a stove into which is 
cast the burning paper that has been 
offered to the gods, and which is a 
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representation of money, clothing, fur- 
niture, or whatever the gods are sup- 
posed to need in the other world. Paper 
servants, horses, sedan-chairs, etc., are 
in this way sent in great quantities to 
the land of spirits. Pasted on the walls 
are very many strips of red paper. We 
ascertain that on each paper is the name 
of a person who has subscribed money 
for repairing the temple, or for any 
other particular purpose, in the interest 
of the gods. The amount of the sub- 
scription is also published. We have 
here curtains and table-cloths of silk, 
having dragons and fabulous birds 
wrought upon them with golden thread. 
We notice the great seal of office stand- 
ing within reach of the god, (could he 
but use his arms); also, the great bell 
and drum, which worshippers strike in 
order to arouse the god should he 
chance to be asleep. Suspended before 
the principal shrine is the vestal fire—a 
lamp kept burning day and night ; and 
in front of each altar are candles and 
incense sticks, replenished by each wor- 
shipper, and always renewed, morning 
and evening, by the attendants of the 
temple. There are rampant lions to 
guard the doors, and to watch beside 
the shrines; and there are lanterns of 
many forms. There are lilliputian fig- 
ures in clay, or of carved wood, or of 
paper, set up in different places, simply 
because they are thought to be pretty 
to look at. These groups of figures are 
supposed to be illustrative of passages 
of ancient Chinese history. 

On the high tables in front of the gods 
are the censers, the divining sticks, and 
the cases containing the lots. The wor- 
shipper having presented his offerings, 
ignited the incense and lighted the can- 
dles, bows and knocks his head many 
times on the carpet in front of the ta- 
ble; his lips moving as though he was 
earnestly repeating prayers. When he 
rises, he takes the divining sticks from 
the table, and drops them in a very 
solemn manner, and the answer of the 
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god is favorable or unfavorable accord- 
ing to the position in which these sticks 
fall upon the floor. If in three trials of 
the sticks two are favorable, he tries no 
further ; otherwise he continues the trial 
to three times three. 

If he consults his fortune by means of 
the “spiritual slips,” (the slips of bam- 
boo) he agitates the case which contains 
them until one rises up and falls over on 
the floor. The number inscribed upon 
this slip of bamboo is noted, and the 
worshipper proceeds to hunt amongst a 
great number of slips of paper arranged 
along the wall, until he finds the one 
whose marks and number correspond 
with those upon the bamboo stick, and 
on this slip of paper is the oracle, the 
answer which the god has given to his 
prayer. These oracles are divided into 
favorable, unfavorable and medium. 

One of them, when translated in full, 
is as follows: “The Queen of heaven’s 
spiritual lot, number seven, favorable. 

“The ancient man, Fan Lai, returned 
wealthy to his family by the Five Lakes, 
and lived in retirement. 

“In the vessel rising on the billows 
and descending to the expanse of ocean, 
wandering like the clouds ten thousand 
i for traffic, accumulating merchandise 
of a hundred varieties, the price whether 
low or high ; having amassed money and 
precious stones many fold, he returns to 
his native village.” 


EXPLANATION. 


“ Desiring one, he obtains two. Vent- 
uring little and gaining much. Both 
public and private business mutually aid 
each other. There is extreme profit in 
asking for wealth (by the oracles).” 

Another response, No. 20, called 
“Medium,” neither good or bad, reads 
as follows : 

“ The ancient man, Luk Shun (of the 
times of the Three States) suffered cap- 
tivity in a labyrinth. 

“The many roads are confused and 
inextricable, running north and south. 
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“Like a person in his cups, he sees 
forms confused and deceptive. What 
can be done? 

“Suddenly he meets with an honor- 
able man, who leads him safely out. 

“This person, thereupon rejoicing, 
escapes from the net.” ° 


EXPLANATION. 

“If one enters the darkness, there is 
none who can see; unexpectedly he 
meets a good man, and at once all trou- 
ble and distress are dissipated.” 

This may be accepted as sufficiently 
ambiguous. The oracle hasn’t lied, let 
the affair about which the god was con- 
sulted result whichever way it may. 

We observe that the paper on which 
these responses are printed is yellow, 
as is also the case with certain charms 
which we notice hung up in different 
parts of the temple—sheets of yellow 
paper with mysterious characters scrawl- 
ed upon them. Yellow paper is used, 
we are told, because this is a color which 
is potent for frightening away imps and 
for dissipating evil influences; while 
white is the color for funerals, and red 
the color for weddings, and for whatever 
is of a joyous nature. 

The god .of medicine, Hwa To, has 
many worshippers. Some make him 
offerings with the hope that he will keep 
them in health ; others that he may heal 
their diseases, or that he will prescribe 
remedies for themselves or for their sick 
friends ; and such prescriptions are ob- 
tained in the same manner as above 
described, viz: after presenting the of- 
ferings and after the kneelings and bow- 
ings, the case of bamboo slips standing 
before Hwa To is shaken till one falls 
out, and the paper with the mark and 
number corresponding to the mark and 
number on the slip will have printed 
upon it the necessary prescription ; and 
the sexton of the temple has the medi- 
cines all ready put up which he sells to 
patients. 

Not only does the proprietor of the 
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temple sell medicines according to the 
prescriptions of his god Hwa To, but he 
has for sale everything a worshipper 
may need; such as candles, incense 
sticks, charms, printed prayers, gilded 
paper to represent money; indeed, he 
has quite a store of such merchandise in 

one corner of the temple. 

Those tablets, vertical and horizon- 
tal, put up all around the rooms, with 
their inscriptions in gilded characters, 
contain either prayers to, or panegyrics 
of the gods ; some of them are as fol- 
lows’: “ Thou, noble soul, by thy mercy 
and majesty dost govern the islands.” 
“Cause thy mercy to embrace the bar- 
barous shores, that thy majesty may be 
feared and thy virtues be held in remem- 
brance.” “Thy mercy flows forth like 
the monarchs of the deep, thy fame is 
effulgent, thy spirit is pure.” “To him 
(meaning the god of war) whom the 
spring and autumn annals call the 
eminent scholar, with a spirit strong 
like that of the hills and rivers.” 

The second story of the temple con- 
tains but one idol: it is that of Kwan 
Yin, the goddess of mercy. 

As a matter of curiosity we give a 
very brief sketch of her history, premis- 
ing that biographical notices of heathen 
gods, being gathered whether from Chi- 
nese books or from their oral traditions, 
are liable to variations, and sometimes 
to seeyiing contradictions. Out of a 
mass of such legends we condense the 
following : 

Kwan Yin, the goddess of mercy, is 
said to be the daughter of king Miau 
Chwang. (Dates are not given; and 
just who Miau Chwang was, when and 
where he lived, it is impossible to ascer- 
tain.) The father desired to give his 
daughter in marriage ; but she refused. 
Whereupon he drove her from his house. 
She fled to a Buddhist convent, and 
lived amongst the nuns. The father, 
exceedingly angry, sent soldiers who 
fired the buildings, burning to death all 
the inmates except Kwan Yin, on whom 
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the flames made no impression: she 
sat upright and unmoved, and came out 
of the conflagration unhurt; therefore 
the people afterwards paid her divine 
worship and called her “Kwan Shf 
Yin, the saviour from trouble and dis- 
tress,” although, according to the legend, 
she never saved anybody. She suffered 
all the sisters of the convent to burn to 
death around her; nevertheless, she is 
lauded as “the most loving and the 
most merciful.” 

The images of Kwan Yin are of va- 
rious forms and attitudes. She is rep- 
resented as a young damsel seated in a 
lotus-flower; also as standing in bare 
feet, and dressed in white. She is rep- 
resented as holding in her arms a child, 
and in the act of giving it away; there- 
fore she is much worshipped by women 
desiring to have children. Again, we 
find her in the form of a pretty girl car- 
rying a basket of fish. In this character 
ithe fishermen take her for their patron. 
Another image represents her in a con- 
templative attitude, sitting with feet 
«crossed and with folded arms; and, 
‘again, she appears with four faces and 
«ight arms : this, we are told, is to sig- 
mify that she has power to assume any 
form she may please — consequently, 
:She sometimes appears as a man. 

Our citizens may have noticed a mon- 
:strous image, the representation of a 
man ten feet high, carried in proces- 
sion by the Chinese at the “feast of the 
:Spirits,” and on “All-souls’ day”: that 
was Kwan Yin. The image was made 
-of paper laid over a light frame con- 
-structed of bamboo-splits; his face so 
‘colored as to look very fierce ; a helmet 
-on his head ; his feet in military boots ; 
and his body clad in mail. His office 
-on these occasions is to distribute to 
ithe hungry spirits the provisions made 
iready for their use ; and as these starv- 
ing spirits are wont to quarrel fiercely 
vover their feast, Kwan Yin, though 
“the most loving and most merciful,” 
assumes for the occasion the form of a 
stern and giant warrior. 
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After performing his functions, the 
image itself is also committed to the 
flames ; and thus in blaze and smoke, 
together with the burning paper-gar- 
ments and paper-money, he passes away 
into the region of spirits, where he com- 
pletes the distribution of the people’s 
charities in behalf of poor and suffering 
souls who have no surviving friends to 
care for them. 

The Buddhists tell of a man in the 
kingdom of Nan Hai, (but they didn’t 
tell us in what part of the world this 
kingdom is situated) who had three 
daughters, each of whom was a goddess 
Kwan Yin. 

In China, the priests who know how 
to play upon the credulity of the people, 
are accustomed, at convenient times, to 
set a small light floating on the water 
in the evening, and then to call the 
people to come with offerings to Kwan 
Yin, whose spirit is now visiting their 
place in the form of a flame hovering 
above the water. 

Kwan Yin has two festivals—one on 
the nineteenth day of the second month, 
the other on the nineteenth day of the 
sixth month: one may be the anniver- 
sary of her birthday, the other the an- 
niversary of the day in which she was 
deified. 

We find over the head of this goddess 
of mercy, as she sits solitarily in her 
shrine in our San Francisco temple, the 
simple inscription “merciful clouds.” 
The vertical inscriptions on either side 
are her names and titles. 

For those who may have any interest 
in such matters, we will give the trans- 
lation of a portion of the liturgy used 
in the worship of this goddess. It is 
not a kind of composition which will be 
likely to take the place of our standard 
literature ; but just for once it may do, 
as showing what style of address is 
supposed by Buddhist worshippers to 
be available towards calling down the 
benedictions of the gods. 

The prayer, or liturgy, is printed on a 
sheet of yellow paper. These prayers 
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are sold or gratuitously distributed to 
worshippers by the proprietor of the tem- 
ple. The sheet contains, first: the rep- 
resentation of the goddess as a young 
girl sitting in the lotus-flower, with a 
halo around her head, and in her hands 
a roll of the Buddhist prayer-book. At 
her left is a branch of the willow-tree 
used by the priests for ceremonial 
cleansing, and for the dissipation of 
evil influences—which is done by dip- 
ping the branches in water, and sprink- 
ling the same towards the four points 
of the compass. At her left hand is the 
lotus-flower, an emblem of purity. Over 
her head are floating clouds, and a par- 
rot on the wing, holding in his beak a 
rosary. Beads are seen almost con- 
stantly in the hands of devout Budd- 
hists, and are the tallies by which they 
keep count of the number of times they 
repeat a given prayer. 


THE PRAYER. 

“Nan Mo, saviour from affliction, 
saviour from trouble, Kwan Shf Yin 
goddess, the Bhudda of a hundred times 
a hundred and ten thousand years, and 
Buddhas in number as many as the 
sands of the river Ganges, Buddha of 
merit immeasurable.” 

Buddha once addressed one Ah Nan, 
saying: “This liturgy is most holy, 
being able to deliver prisoners from pris- 
on, able to raise the sick from extreme 
sickness, and able to rescue from the 
three calamities and from the three 
hundred afflictions and troubles. If a 
person chants ¢his formuda a thousand 
times, his own person will escape vexa- 
tion and distress ; if he chants it ten 
thousand times, his whole household 
will escape vexation and distress.” 

Nan Mo Buddha, awful in strength, 
Nan Mo Buddha powerful to help, deli- 
ver the people from a wicked heart, 
cause people to be translated from 
Tartarus to Paradise. 

Revolving shining goddess, goddess of 
repeating goodness, great heavenly king 
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Ah Nau, goddess of the well-ordered 
palace, mo yau, mo yau, tsing-tsing, pi 
yau, cause litigations to be quieted, and 
deliver us from all courts and judicial 
business. All ye great gods, all ye five 
hundred distinguished disciples of Bud- 
dha, save me (Ah Ching, or Ah Sam, as 
the case may be) a true believer, and 
deliver me from distress and trouble ; 
then will I make mention of Kwan Shi 
Yin; without laying aside the ceremo- 
nial cap, diligently will I rehearse ¢his 
Jormula a thousand times ten thousand 
times, and then of necessity calamities 
and troubles will be dissipated. 

Believe, receive and practise; and 
then recite the true formulas, saying: 
Kin po, Kin po ti; Kia ho, Kit ho ti; to 
lo ni ti, ni ho lo ti, mo loka ti, Chin ling 
kieu ti, Sha po lo.” 

On the same sheet is a supplemental 
“ prayer for the preservation of life,” as 
follows : 

“Nan Mo Kwan Shi Yin goddess, 
Nan Mo Buddha, Nan Mo precepts, 
Nan Mo priests. With Buddha there 
is a cause, with Buddha there is a reason. 
Buddha’s precepts and Buddha’s reason 
continually afford me peace and joy. In 
the morning | chant the liturgy of Kwan 
Shi Yin ; at evening I chant the liturgy 
of Kwan Shi Yin; chanting and chant- 
ing, the heart and lips in unison ; chant- 
ing and chanting without a wandering 
thought ; spirit of heaven, spirit of earth, 
deliver man from evil and separate evil 
from man, and all manner of calamities 
do thou cause to be driven away like the 
dust. Nan mo, Mo ho, piin joh, po lo 
mut. O, Kwan Shi Yin goddess, dissi- 
pate troubles and curses. Nan Mo 
Buddha, Nan Mo precepts, Nan Mo 
priests, tan chi to. Ka lo fat to, lo ka 
fat to, lo ka fat to, Sha po lo.” 

Thus endeth this litany. 

On the same sheet is a calendar of the 
days—twenty in all during each year— 
which should be especially set apart to 
the worship of Kwan Yin. 

Large portions of the Buddhist liturgy 
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have never been translated; and the 
sounds as given are supposed to be 
the same as are used in the original 
Sanscrit. The Buddhist gods, Buddhist 
books and Buddist religion are all im- 
portations from India. The introduc- 
tion of this religion into China dates no 
farther back than the year of our Lord 
sixty-six. 


Before taking our leave of this “tem- 
ple of all the gods,” we may step down 
into the cellar, to see what they have 
there. It is dark and damp enough, but 
it being the hour for the evening incense, 
the sexton comes with the lighted tapers 
and burning sticks of sandal wood which 
he arranges in front of the tablets which 
are placed here in memory of the dead, 
and not only in their memory, but that 
the employés of the temple may perform 
the prescribed ancestral worship to the 
manes of the dead whose names are 
recorded on these tablets. 


By the sickly light of the burning 
tapers we grope around and make our 


observations. We remark that the sex- 
ton deals honestly with the dead and 
with those who have feed him to serve 
the spirits, for there is no stint in the 
amount of incense that he burns. 

We remark two rude images, as large 
as life, dressed in coarse ash-colored 
robes, and leaning upon staves. One 
has wept so long and so bitterly, that 
tears no longer flow from the lachrymal 
glands, but streams of blood are pouring 
from the eyes and flowing down the 
cheeks. These are the images of some 
ancient persons whose remarkable filial 
piety and whose sincere lamentations for 
the loss of parents caused them to re- 
ceive a very high seat in heaven, and 
made them worthy of being worshipped 
by the living. 

We find also, even down in this dark 
vault where we would expect to meet 
only with associations befitting the 
places of burial—we find, even here, 
one of the images representing the god 
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of wealth. Before the tablets for the 
dead are offerings which have been 
placed there by surviving friends ; 
amongst which are shoes, flowers and 
staves which the mourners carried when 
the body was borne to the grave. 

An adjoining room is occupied by the 
proprietor of the temple and his assist- 
ant. Most conspicuous is the couch ar- 
ranged for opium-smoking, with pipes 
and the ever-burning lamp. On the floor 
at the side of the room is the shrine to 
the local deity (whoever he may be). On 
the wall is a bright, new, redcard. This, 
we learn, is a certificate that this man, 
the occupant of this room, was the sub- 
scriber of five dollars to a new temple 
on Sacramento street. On the wall are 
a few framed pictures, one of which is a 
large engraving of Ashland, with the 
illustrious proprietor walking alone 
amongst those noble trees. Scarcely 
could the eloquent Harry have dreamed 
of so much fame as this ! 

Our friends may wish to know what 
became of Ah Ching, who first built this 
temple. He lived indolently, smoked 
opium, grew yellow and lean, and died 
as of old age when only about forty-five. 
The woman who lived with him as a 
wife took charge of the two thousand 
dollars which he had made from the 
perquisites of the temple and the dona- 
tions of worshippers. A fat, short man, 
who had been a servant of Ah Ching, 
succeeding him in the proprietorship of 
the temple, also succeeded to his place 
in the inner apartments, if not to his 
share in the affections of the woman who 
afterwards cooked and washed and 
mended for the servant as obediently as 
she had done for the master. 

But by and by, when the short man 
began to inquire about the two thou- 
sand dollars, there also began to be ru- 
mors of misunderstandings in the house- 
hold, which misunderstandings by de- 
grees assumed a gtaver aspect, which 
neither the queen of heaven nor the 
goddess of love and mercy, nor yet 
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Kwan Tai with his scimetar and battle- 
axe, were able to appease. 

Many times since then those gods 
have had new masters. The bones of 
both Ah Ching and his mistress are 
mouldering somewhere; but the suc- 
cessors of Ah Ching faithfully burn the 
incense to their spirits in the damp, dark 
cellar where once they partook of their 
rice and fish together. 

There are other heathen temples, and 
other gods in San Francisco; but we 
have seen enough for one day, and 
enough to cause us to exclaim more 
emphatically than ever: Strange race, 
truly, are the Chinese! Shrewd as any 
people in money-making, equal to any 
in their philosophy and moral maxims, 
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outdone by none in politeness: but in 
religion—what we have just witnessed 
in this temple—foolish in the extreme! 
Sixty thousand people on this coast, 
who trust the keeping of their souls 
to such things as are here described! 
We read of “the dark places of the 
earth;” but here are spots which 
are dark enough, under the droppings 
of our sanctuaries. But it cannot al- 
ways remain so. There is light in 
America. Idolatry may be imported 
to these shores—but it cannot live for 
many years. The same agencies which 
have made us what we are, must pro- 
duce their legitimate results upon all on 
whom they are in like manner brought 
to bear. 
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T matters little how one betakes 
himself to the wilderness, so that 


I 


he gets there in some fitting mood to 


enjoy its great hospitality. Ifa bruised 
and battered guest, so much the more 
need of the profound peace and restful- 
ness of the woods. There is a fine con- 
trast in the autumn tints of yellow stub- 
ble fields set with the unfading green of 
oaks, like emeralds in settings of gold. 
The mysteries of the uplifted mountains 
are veiled in with a dreamy haze, as if 
all harsh and jerky outlines were the 
unfinished places yet to be rounded into 
fullness and beauty before the day of 
unveiling comes. These mighty throes 
of nature may be in accordance with 
some law of adjustment working towards 
an eternal perfection of finish, of which 
we have not yet attained so much as a 
dim conception. If our play-houses are 
toppled over, so much the better for 
some of the shams which now and then 
need the wholesome revision of fires 
and earthquakes. You see that ambi- 
tious wooden palace down the valley. 
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What does it symbolize more than pre- 
tence, weakness, and barrenness of ali 
zsthetic culture? Some day nature 
will feel the affront, and this blot in the 
foreground of a noble picture will be 
gone. Is it because this type of civiliza- 
tion is but fora day, that the habitations 
of men are built for a day also? Where 
do our architects get their inspiration, 
that they cut such fantastic capers in 
wood? It might be well to put a new 
padlock on the tomb of Cicero before 
any further imitations of the villa at 
Tusculum are perpetrated. The savage 
leaves behind some show of broken 
pottery, or at least, here and there an 
arrow-head of flint. We do not build 
well enough to secure any respectable 
ruins. What other antiquities, besides 
debts, are we likely to bequeath to pos- 
terity ? 

The trailing dust of the beaten thor- 
oughfare comes to an end at last. The 
ox-teams have crawled down into the 
valley, more patient than the driver, who 
causes a perpetual series of undulations 
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to run along their backs by an inhuman 
prodding. There are some vocations 
which seem to develope all the hateful- 
ness and cruelty of human nature, and 
this is evidently one of them. In five 
minutes more there will be no visible 
sign of civilization in all the horizon. 
If one is piqued at the silence of a 
reception into the wilderness, let him 
consider how gracious it is, withal. It 
will grow upon him from day to day, 
until he may come to think that these 
very solitudes have been waiting for 
his coming a thousand years. It is 
not to go apart from ourselves, but to 
recover a more intense self-conscious- 
ness, that we need this seclusion. The 
ceaseless jar and uproar of life sets in a 
hard materialism at last, because there 
has been an absence of all softening in- 
fluences and all seasons of communion. 
It is a small thing that the dead are 
sometimes turned to stone by some 
chemistry of nature. But what of the 


the living who are every day turning to 
stone by an increasing deadness to all 
human sympathies ? 

The host is at home in the wilder- 
ness, but you may not see his face -for 


many aday. Inthe meantime there is 
the guest chamber ; enter and make no 
ado about it. The trees overarch you 
gently, and bend with graceful saluta- 
tions ; the rocks are most generous 
hearth-stones, and the pools under the 
cliffs are large enough for a morning 
splash. You have only to climb the 
precipice yonder to count more towns 
and villages than you have fingers. But 
the sight is not worth the effort, since 
one needs to pray earnestly for deliver- 
ance from both. If most country villag- 
es on this coast are not so many blots 
upon otherwise fine landscapes, how 
much do they fall short of them? The 
authorities of the most favored town in 
the State, so far as climate and physi- 
cal characteristics go, could think of 
nothing better than to destroy a line of 
Mission willows, extending through the 
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main street for nearly a mile—every tree 
a monument of historic interest—and 
then with innocent boorishness, looked 
up to the faces of men who were ashamed 
of them, for some token of approval. 
Tree-murder has culminated, let us 
hope, since Time has been busy swing- 
ing his scythe close upon the heels of 
the culprits. There may be more hope 
of the next generation. The children 
born upon the soil may get a better in- 
spiration, and draw a more generous 
life from the earth which nourishes them. 
How, otherwise, shall these dreary high- 
ways and barren villages be translated 
from ugliness to beauty? What a di- 
vine challenge do these encompassing 
mountains and grandest of forests send 
out to men to cease defiling the earth! 

It is not so much a question whether 
the “coming man” will be a wine-bib- 
ber, as whether the wilderness and the 
solitary place shall be glad for him. 
Will he plant trees? Will he train riv- 
ulets adown the mountains into stone 
fountains by dusty roadsides? Will 
he refuse to cut down trees because they 
are old, with as sturdy a decision as he 
would refrain from cutting a man’s legs 
off because he chanced to be old and 
venerable? Will he recognize the great 
truth that the earth is the garden of the 
Lord, and that he is sent forth to dress 
it, and make it, if possible, still more 
beautiful ? If he will not, by all that is 
is good, let a message be sent to the 
“coming man” not to come. 

What a large freedom there is in the 
wilderness! You come and go with a 
consciousness that you will be fed and 
lodged in a manner both befitting you 
and your host. There are no pressing 
attentions, and no snobbery to offend. 
Why did Mr. Bullion summon me to 
his feast? Was it not, in part, that I 
should see his costly plate, admire his 
pictures, (which are shams, by the way) 
look at his raw furniture and staring 
carpets, and not be unmindful, withal, 
of the magnificent adorning of his am- 
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bitious wife and stunning daughters? 
What can now be recovered from the 
gulf wherein were sunk three precious 
hours? Only this; that Mr. Bullion 
has made more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion of dollars by some lucky ventures 
this year ; and that he is interested in 
several horses of a remarkably fast gait. 
Did he propose to make some grateful 
return for so much good fortune? Would 
he found a library? endow a school? 
encourage some scientific expedition? be- 
come a generous patron of the struggling 
literature of the new commonwealth ? 
He had thought of none of these things. 
Nor did it occur to him how much emp- 
tiness there was at the feast. It is sad- 
dest of all that so many of our rich men 
neither recognize times nor opportuni- 
ties. They have not yet learned to make 
a feast an occasion of noble deeds. Of 
grosser hospitality there is no lack ; but 
the lame, the halt, and the blind, are none 
the better for it. 

There is something ignoble in re- 
ducing the problem of life to a mere 
game of “keeps.” The world is prob- 
ably mortgaged or put in pawn for more 
than it is worth, considering how much 
rubbish goes with it. The wrappers 
of Egyptian mummies of high lineage, 
which were wound up four thousand 
years ago, have been sold in our times 
for paper-stock. But will the men of 
these times, who boast that they have 
got the world in pawn, contribute so 
much as one nether garment to poster- 
ity four thousand years hence? The 
world changes hands every thirty years, 
and a new set of pawn-keepers appears ; 
but it is the same old grip. There will 
be confusion yet, when the secret is 
found out that the world is worth only a 
moiety of the sum for which it is pledged, 
and there is a general call for collaterals. 

It is not safe to despise this tonic of 
the wilderness. Most men do not know 
how small they are until they go forth 
into some larger place. It is good to 
have illusions dispelled in a healthy 
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way. Amanis great in the counting- 
room, pulpit or forum, because no one 
has thought it worth the while to dis- 
pute the assumption. The position held 
at first by sufferance, may ripen into a 
possessory title, provided he sticks to 
his claim. 

The pholas wears a round hole by 
much scouring and attrition in the rock, 
and is stronger and greater in that hole 
than any other occupant can be. The 
“sphere is filled,” aff?d what more would 
you have? There is an excess of great 
little men, who have managed by much 
grinding and abrasion to wear a hole in 
the rock, into which they fit with sur- 
prising accuracy. They are great within 
their own dominion; but how small the 
moment they are pushed beyond it! No 
violence can be too harsk which breaks 
off the petty limitations of one’s life. 
The valley through which men are called 
to walk ought to widen every day, until 
some grand outlook is gained. It is 


not the gentle south-wind, but the blast 


of the hurricane which makes them 
move on. And when one is violently 
wrenched out of his place, let him ac- 
cept it as a Divine interposition to save 
him from eternal littleness. 

There is that spring yonder under 
the shelving rock, having a trace of sul- 
phur and iron, and possibly, some other 
qualities for physical regeneration. For 
two hours at midday there has been a 
succession of birds and beasts to its 
waters. Curiously enough, there has 
been no collision ; but every kind in its 
own order. The roe, with a half-grown 
fawn, comes down early in the morn- 
ing; and as the heat of mid-day in- 
creases, coveys of quails, led by the 
parent-birds, emerge from the thickets, 
and trail along to the spring. Later 
still, orioles, thrushes, robins, linnets 
and a wild mocking-bird without any 
name, go down not only to drink, but 
to lave in the waters. You may watch 
for days and months, but you will never 
see the hawk or the crow, or any un- 
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clean bird do this thing. But birds of 
song, which have neither hooked beaks 
nor talons, sprinkle themselves with 
purifying waters, and are innocent of 
all violence and blood. The spring is 
not only a tonic, but it serves to take 
the conceit out of a ponderous man who 
has been putting on the airs of wisdom 
in the woods. He, too, went down on 
“all-fours” to drink: and such an 
ungraceful figure did this counting- 
house prince maké@, and blew so like a 
hippopotamus backing out of the ooze 
and mire, that all the woods rang with 
wildest mirth. But a lad, bending the 
visor of his cap, lifted the water to his 
mouth, and drank erect like one to the 
manor born. For the space of half an 
hour the great man was as humble as a 
child, and there was no more wisdom 
in him. But the spirit of divination 


overtook him at last; with a tape line 
he set about measuring the girth of the 
noblest redwood-tree of the forest; and 
with pencil in hand was calculating the 


number of thousand feet of inch-boards 
it would make, if cut up at the mills! 
If the gentle hamadryad which, for 
aught I know, still dwelleth in every 
living tree, saw this gross affront, there 
were utterances which were nigh unto 
cursing. Were the forests made for no 
better ends than this sordid wood-craft 
which hews down and saws them into 
deals for dry-good boxes and the count- 
ers of shop-keepers? There is not one 
tree too many on this round globe; and 
the whole herd of wood craftsmen 
ought to be served with notices to set 
out a new tree for every one destroyed, 
or quit at once. 

It is worth the enquiry, at what point 
that tendency in modern civilization is 
to be arrested, which is hastening the 
world on to barrenness and desolation. 
The sites of ruined cities are deserts 
often ; but rarely is one overgrown with 
forest trees ; as though nature were still 
in revolt, and had no heart for renewal, 
where for ages she has been ravaged and 
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impoverished by multitudinous popula- 
tions. Observe, too, how nature shifts 
her burdens. The sand drifts to-day over 
the foundations of the vastest cities of 
antiquity. But when the great cycle of 
rest is filled out, if so be that the old 
verdure is restored, what wastes may 
there not be, and what drifting sands 
over buried cities in the heart of this 
continent ? What,ravages, too, are these 
new demons yet to commit upon the for- 
ests, as they go up and down the mount- 
ain sides with wheels of thunder and 
eyes of flame? Are all the trees of the 
woods to be offered up to these new 
idols of civilization ? 

All sounds are musical in the woods, 
and the far-off tinkling of a cow-bell is 
wondrously grateful to the ear. There 
is nothing marvellous in the sharpened 
senses of an Indian. This half-grown 
lad is already a match for the best of 
them. There is not a sound in the 
woods, however obscure, that he does 
not rightly interpret ; and I have more 
than once been misled by his counterfeit 
imitations of game birds and wild ani- 
mals. No Indian can reason from ob- 
servation so accurately as he whose 
intellect has had the schooling of nature 
grafted upon the discipline of books. 
The sharpest insight into nature is never 
given to the savage, but to him whose 
grosser senses have been purged, and 
whose vision is clarified by some wis- 
dom which is let down from above. 

All healthy souls love the society of 
trees ; and the mold which feeds them 
is a better fertilizer of thought than the 
mold of many books. You see the 
marks of fires which have swept along 
these mountain sides; here and there the 
trunk of a redwood has been streaked 
by atongueof flame. But the tree wears 
its crown of eternal green. It is only 
the dry sticks and rubbish which are 
burned up, to make more room for the 
giants; while many noxious reptiles 
have been driven back to their holes. 
Possibly, the wood-ticks number some 
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millions less. But very little that is 
worth saving is consumed. 

We shall needa regenerating fire some 
day, to do for books what is done for 
the forests. May it be a hot one when 
it comes. Let no dry sticks or vermin 
escape. Ninety in every hundred books 
which have got into our libraries within 
the last half century, will fail to enlight- 
en the world until there is one good, 
honest conflagration. Something might 
be gained from the ashes of these barren 
books ; therefore, pile on the rubbish, 
and use the poker freely. Let not the 
fire go out until some cords of pious dog- 
gerel, concocted in the name of poetry, 
have been added thereto. The giants 
will survive the flames ; but punk-wood, 
moths, and wood-ticks will all be gone. 

By a noteworthy coincidence, when 
the smell of autumn fruits comes up from 
the valley, and the grapes hang in clus- 
ters on the hillsides, and wine-presses 
overflow, the last sign of dearth is oblit- 
erated by the swelling of all hidden 
fountains. The earth is not jubilant 
without water. The springs which had 
been lost, gurgle in the crevices of the 
rocks, and streaks of dampness are seen 
along the trails, where, in the early 
morning, little rivulets ran and inter- 
laced and retired before the sun. There 
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will be no rain for weeks. There has 
been none for months. The trees by 
the wayside faint and droop under the 
burden of heat and dust. But they 
know this signal of the coming rain. 
The fountains below seem to know, also, 
at what time the fountains above are to 
be unsealed ; and these pulsing streams 
are the answering signal. Shorter days 
and diminished solar evaporation will 
answer as a partial clearing up of the 
mystery. But if the profoundest truth 
has not yet been touched, suppose, Oh 
philosopher of many books and many 
doubts, that you let your grapnel into 
the depths for it? Only be sure that 
your line is long enough, and that you 
bring no more rubbish to the surface. 
There is more truth above ground than 
most of us will master. And we stum- 
ble over it in field and forest, like luck- 
less treasure hunters; when a ringing 
blow upon the dull rock would reveal 
filaments of gold or the glancing light of 
crystals. There are some truths, also, 
whose insufferable light we cannot bear. 
They must be shaded off, like half tints 
at set of sun. And if any prophet com- 
ing out of the wilderness shall dare to 
tell more, let him eat his locusts and 
wild honey first, for he cannot tell wheth- 
er he will be crowned or stoned. 
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BROKEN pauper lay a-dying in 

a San Francisco hospital. For 
weeks his only fare had been the 
meager and coarse diet of the elee- 
mosynary institution in which he found 
himself drawing near to the end of 
an improvident life. He was sur- 
rounded by the bare and comfortless 
scenes of a county hospital ; yet, look- 
ing back over his checkered career in 
the country, filled with vicissitudes and 
exciting situations, he drew one single 
comforting conclusion. He had nothing 
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to say about his usefulness as a man and 
citizen, nor of any ennobling or virtuous 
action of his own ; but, looking greedily 
over the past, he consoled himself with 
the emphatic remark: “Well, I have 
had a good living, anyhow.” 

The reader need not suppose I have 
introduced the sombre figure of the dy- 
ing pauper into the foreground of this 
sketch that his doleful story may point 
a moral or adorna tale. But the unc- 
tuous consummation of the life of this 
poor Lazarus, whom I have brought out 
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into the warm light from the plenteous res- 
taurants of San Francisco, is that which 
has been, and shall yet be all that thou- 
sands of Californians can say truly of 
themselves, when they take in the final 
retrospect of a busy life. If there is a 
country upon the face of the earth where 
the comforts and delicacies of the table 
are of absolutely paramount importance, 
it is certainly California. Leaving out 
the abjectly and squalidly poor, it is 
nevertheless true, that the lowest and 
most moneyless classes of society have 
more daintiness of palate and contempt 
for coarse or homely fare than the same 
sort of people anywhere else. Love of 
good living is one of the peculiarities of 
the nation, possibly, but in California 
the national weakness is a ruling pas- 
sion. The butchers complain that they 
cannot find customers for the coarser 
cuts of meats; there are no people whose 
fastidiousness is so blunted by hunger 
that they will take the profuse waste of 
hotel tables ; and though grinding pov- 


erty is more common in San Francisco 
than in the old flush times, a disdain for 
the lower grades of flour, and beefsteaks 
“off the round,” seems to pervade all 


ranks of life. If a few pieces of coin 
stand between the San Franciscan and 
beggary, he must have his sirloin 
and café noir to-day ; to-morrow may 
be leanness and abstinence ; to-day he 
must have the best that the market 
yields. 

So the restaurants of San Francisco 
are numerous, plenteous, inviting and 
even cheap. There is abundant provis- 
ion made for him whose purse is slender 
or whose conscience forbids him to 
“sponge” the landlord out of a costly 
refection ; but even the cheap must be 
good and appetizing, for he who has 
money to pay for anything will only pay 
it for one of the numerous grades of 
“the best.” The stranger from other 
shores may consent to dull the edge of 
appetite with what keepers of cheap 
boarding houses call “ filling” food, but 
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your old stager takes refuge in crime or 
suicide when all other resources fail, 
and his dinner is not rounded into com- 
pleteness with some tolerable likeness 
of a dessert. Where, but in San Fran- 
cisco, would a sturdy beggar ask alms 
with a cigar between his lips ? 

The number of gentlemanly Arabs in 
San Francisco is quite surprising. 
Their tents are furnished lodgings and 
their hunting-grounds are the restau- 
rants and hotels of the city. They are 
respectably connected in the directories 
with business houses, banks, offices, or 
other establishments ; but their place of 
abode no man knoweth; they do not 
themselves always know. Here to-day 
and gone to-morrow. Seen on ’Change 
or in their other places of resort for 
business or pleasure, they melt away 
in the sleeping hours as their wild 
prototypes of the desert disappear in the 
sand or reappear as if from out the sky. 
The gentlemanly Arab is not long satis- 
fied with one place for eating, nor with 
one place for sleeping. Here and there 
is a reformed member of the tribe, 
of whom his landlady remarks, with 
pride and wonder: “ He has been with 
me nigh on to three years, come Christ- 
mas ;.” but the race is generally no- 
madic, changeful, and a burden of grief 
to respectable old ladies who let fur- 
nished lodgings. These are the chief 
patrons of the San Francisco restau- 
rants. And when we consider how many 
homes are unbuilt and unborn, how 
many lives are comfortlessly passed in 
the unsatisfying and artificial eating- 
places and keeping-places of this metrop- 
olis, one may be justified in once more 
bringing to the foreground the forlorn 
figure of the dying pauper, to match 
his faded colors with the sombre hues 
of the picture. Were all the now sin- 
gle men in San Francisco, between 
the ages of twenty-one and forty-five 
years, to be married this month, and set 
up their own household gods, the res- 
taurants would be insolvent, and half 
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of the hotels would be compelled to close 
their doors. 

But the single men are not the only 
customers to the restaurants. Not a 
few childless couples live in lodgings, 
and have their food brought to them by 
servants from the eating-houses, in that 
advanced stage of staleness which justi- 
fies the epithet of “ cold victuals.” 
These are they who fancy that crisp 
muffins and juicy beefsteaks, erewhile 
hot from the coals, are fit food for the 
civilized man after being carried half a 
mile on the head of an unwholesome 
servant. For such persons the “ filling” 
food above referred to were just as good 
and vastly more economical. Other 
families prefer to partake of these 
streams nearer to the fountain head, 
and go to the restaurants as _ health- 
seekers go to medicinal springs—to be 
filled. There may be women with the 
graces and attractions of home life 
about them, in the habitations of people 
who live thus; they avoid the fuss and 
fumes of cooking about the house, and 
have no fear of that terrible tyrant—the 
cook. But the reader who cons these 
pages amidst the refining blandishments 
of a well-ordered home, may well give a 
sigh of commiseration for the unhappy 
mortals who never know the dear de- 
lights of a family table, spread with the 
home dishes which loving hands and 
tender thoughtfulness have prepared. 
A mistaken notion of economy may 
drive husband and wife to the res- 
taurants, or induce them to submit 
to the indignity of being fed by er- 
rand boys, but the apparent sav- 
ing is secured at an alarming sacri- 
fice. Even large families have tried the 
experiment of restaurant life in San 
Francisco, and I have seen the head of 
such a family marshal his partner and 
seven children from lodgings to restau- 
rant twice a day, to the great admira- 
tion of numerous beholding neighbors. 
These frequent such places for repast 
as have private rooms for families and 
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ladies, where they secure such partial 
seclusion as is attainable under the cir- 
cumstances ; but not unfrequently one 
sees in the great restaurants of San 
Francisco the unaccustomed garb of 
women gleaming out with startling 
effect in the long lines of feeding men. 
There are women at some of the most 
expensive restaurants, or rofisseriés, * 
habitual customers, whose gay attire 
marks where they are grouped apart in 
the long saloon, taking their dinner with 
great self-possession. These persons 
have no better name than “Boston Sal” 
or the “Girl in Green.” They consti- 
tute almost the only female element in 
restaurant life in San Francisco, as the 
great eating public sees it. 

One of the numerous book-writers, 
whose observations on California have 
come back to us from the East in print- 
ed form, has said that the three primal 
necessities of a newly-built town in Cal- 
ifornia were as follows : 

1st—A whisky saloon. 

2d—Billiards. 

3d—A French restaurant. 

That French cookery is cosmopo- 
litan as well as national is tolerably 
well illustrated by the fact that in the 
cosmopolitan city of the republic it has 
the predominance over that of all other 
peoples. We miss here that genius 
which makes ambrosial banquets from 
nothing. In the vulgar profusion of 
California larders and markets, the 
delicatesse of French gastronomic art 
is lost. In the astonishing luxuriance 
of the raw material for Titanic feasts, 
the keen taste and refined elegance of 
our Gallic cooks is quite demoralized ; 
and the pitying dismay of such a genius 
as Ude or Brillat-Savarin, in the midst 
of our coarse profuseness, would be 
akin to that of the worthy alderman, 
who, at a civic feast, remonstrated 
with a healthy young gentleman from 
the country, who was throwing away a 
magnificent appetite on a leg of mutton 
when turtle-steaks and venison were to 
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come. But with ail these drawbacks, 
the French framework of dinner, from 
soup to fruit, café noir and cordial, is 
adopted in San Francisco; and the ma- 
jority of the restaurants are those which 
give French cookery and French wines 
to their guests. It may be that there 
is something in the dry, exhilarating 
climate of San Francisco, and in the 
artificial, unhomelike manner of life, 
that is favorable to the growth of semi- 
French habits and tastes. It is certain 
that our perennial season of fruit and 
flowers, our wealth of game and profu- 
sion of rich meats, are not at all suggest- 
ive of the frugal or substantial dinners of 
the older states of the Union. Baked 
beans garnished with crispy pork, brown 
bread, Indian-meal pudding, and the 
homely dainties of New England are 
counted as beyond all price by her wan- 
dering sons, and feeble imitations of 
those local feasts exist in San Francisco 
restaurants and homes; but they do 
not thrive after transplanting any better 
than do the corn pone of Virginia, the 
chicken-gumbo of New Orleans, and the 
“ side-meat” of Missouri. There may 
be an attempt to reproduce these cates 
in California, but the endeavor is a sick- 
ly one. As there is no cooking like 
“ mother’s,” so there can be no success- 
ful appreciation of national or local 
American dishes, except they be par- 
taken on the soil that gave them birth. 
A New York chicken-pie is not to be 
despised wherever we meet its delicate 
and melting contents entombed in flaky, 
odorous pastry, moistened with rich 
juices ; nor can we sneer at her who 
brings to the table light-brown mass- 
es of the baked Indian-meal pudding, 
gemmed all over with amber-hued blocks 
of jelly: but there is something in- 
congruous in associating these dainties 
with the lavish profusion of California 
fruits, flowers and game. We may have 
the roast “spare-rib,” pumpkin-pie and 
baked beans of New England ina San 
Francisco December; but San Fran- 
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cisco December strawberries, roses and 
mushrooms will impertinently intrude 
on these offspring of a colder clime; 
and a reckless wealth of melons, grapes, 
oranges, undried figs, and Christmas 
roses and daisies will somehow put to 
the blush the sturdy viands. At any 
rate, they are not sought for. 

With French cookery come French 
hours of breakfasting and dining Leav- 
ing out the large class of persons whose 
vocation compels a certain hour—gen- 
erally an early one—the time for a per- 
fect restaurant breakfast in San Fran- 
cisco is between ten and twelve o’clock 
in the morning. There are persons, 
whose case is one worthy of considera- 
tion, who breakfast at seven or eight 
o’clock ; nay, there are some who sur- 
prise their stomachs with a meal (call it 
not breakfast!) bolted by early gaslight 
in the morning dews and damps. These 
people feed, only ; your true gentleman 
takes his cup of coffee and boiled milk 
on rising ; gives his best brain to read- 
ing, writing or business ; and has a light 
breastfast of fruit, a chop, and bordeaux 
at twelve o’clock. Others, late risers, 
take a substantial breakfast with tea or 
coffee between ten o’clock and noon, 
and shynning such gastronomic in- 
sults as luncheons, (which “ gents” call 
“lunch” ) dine at six. However our 
people may skirmish in detachments 
during the earlier part of the day, they 
generally mass in their attack upon the 
six-o’clock dinner. At this hour a first- 
rate French restaurant presents a lively 
and cheerful spectacle. The spotless 
linen, glittering glass, bright lights, 
brisk waiters, and deftly changing 
courses, present a glamour to the unac- 
customed eye which conceals the fear- 
ful lack of zest, which sicklies o’er the 
whole, to the weary eye of the habitual 
diner-out. In the genuine French res- 
taurant, however, there is an air of 
comfort which few American establish- 
ments have, or keep long. There is an 
absolute neatness about the table serv- 
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ice, and a certain air of tastefulness 
about the simplest dishes served up, 
which some families, who think highly 
of themselves, would do well to imitate. 
The sprightly garniture of an inexpens- 
ive entrée, the crispy perfection of the 
bit of broiled fish, the thoughtful ar- 
rangement of the viands on the: table— 
all serve to recommend the repast to 
the unwilling appetite ; and one pardons 
the self-gratulatory flourish of the waiter, 
and his little air of triumph as he says: 
“ Voila, Messieurs.” 

There are a few early diners who drop 
in about five o’clock, and some delay 
their appearance until later; but the 
supreme hour all over San Francisco is 
at six. Here you will see a few French 


bachelors ; generally they are gray but 
“chipper,” as the Yankees say; and 
they come in as briskly as though not 
turned thirty ; a rose in the buttonhole, 
a smile and sally for the flower-girl and 
the waiter, and a jaunty air generally, 
distinguish them from the heavy feeders 


and heavy drinkers of other nationali- 
ties. Then there are your old Califor- 
nians ; they come in twos and threes, 
drinking a great deal of claret, requiring 
much waiting upon, talking only of 
bonds, stocks, dividends, first and sec- 
ond mortgages, and such appetizing 
themes. They bloom hugely at each 
other over the little round table where 
they sit, and occasionally gurgle an ap- 
oplectic laugh ; but for the most part 
they are solid, substantial and solemn. 
Their business for the day is done, and 
they address themselves seriously to 
the business of the evening, sitting late 
over their black coffee, cordial and ci- 
gars, and finally, steadying their uncer- 
tain footsteps, they silently nudge each 
other away from the pay-counter. Then 
there is the group of gay young men, 
who prefer sauterne to the vin ordinaire 
of the restaurant, and occasionally in- 
dulge in the extravagance of a bottle of 
champagne. These are not the regular 
visitants of the house, but drop in from 
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cheaper establishments, or from sub- 
urban homes on opera nights, or when 
they have an evening engagement. 
They may be known by the dreadful 
fascination which the prevalent lan- 
guage of the place has upon them; 
inspired by the fluency of the waiters, 
(and the champagne) they wildly break 
out into desperate and unintelligible 
French, to the complete bewilderment 
of the well-bred servant, who listens to 
their jargon with a countenance of lively 
concern, and hastens to have out his 
quiet laugh in the kitchen. These gay 
young gentlemen have a prodigal way of 
ordering “the best you’ve got,” which 
is quite captivating, and marks them as 
fit subjects for a heavy reckoning in the 
practiced eye of the cash-taker. As they 
are making the most of it, they insist 
upon a rigorous service of all the cours- 
es, and a liberal display of fireworks 
when black coffee and burnt brandy are 
in order. They chaffer gaily with the 
flower-girls who pass among the tables, 
joking these ready-witted young per- 
sons with the air of “sad dogs,” who 
have their little follies which they might 
tell. In striking contrast to these airy 
youths, are the sedate frequenters of the 
house, who take their pleasures quietly 
and solitarily, or in low-voiced couples 
plod conscientiously through the regular 
five courses, red wine, soup, dessert and 
appurtenances. To them this sort of 
thing is a burden, and they read the 
evening paper between the courses, as 
though its damp folds were a relief from 
the dreary monotony before them. The 
waiter, who speaks French to the Amer- 
ican and English to the Frenchman, 
cannot cajole these out of their d/asé 
moodiness ; even the harmless little 
trick of pretending that your regular 
boarder speaks French does not deceive 
him any more, and he refuses to be be- 
guiled. He has all the little arts of the 
restaurant frequenters at his fingers’ 
ends. No man better than he can per- 
form the cunning little tricks in the 
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table preparation of the small adjuncts 
of dinner which are found only at such 
a house as this. The wary garcon at- 
tempts not to abuse him with stale 
dishes or rejected desserts. He knows 
his rights and dares maintain them. He 
has a British disgust for French fash- 
ions, but manages to worry along with 
the best French cookery, and contempt- 
uously classes all other restaurants than 
French, as “ hash-houses.” 

At some of these French houses, 
especially designated as rotisseriés, the 
kitchen is nominally open to inspection; 
one apartment of the department being 
on a line with the principal eating room. 
Here one may see fowls slowly revolv- 
ing before a cheery wood fire, and an 
occasional stew-pan sending forth its 
appetizing odors. The windows are gar- 
nished with displays of marbled beef, 
preternaturally bloated turkeys, live 
frogs in glass globes, and a succulent 
vegetable show. But this is all a sham. 
It is a “company” kitchen, a gilded 


mockery, and an unreal imitation of the 
real place of cookery which lies beyond. 
Into the steamy mysteries we only cast 
a glance ; into its dreadful secrets enter 


not, O, my soul! Let us who are con- 
demned to spend our lives at restaurant 
tables take the goods the gods provide, 
nor seek to know aught of that seeming 
chaos from which they are evoked. 
What wots it if we suspect, or even 
know, that the cleanliness and neatness 
of our maternal home is a stranger to 
the restaurant kitchen? Let us shut 
our eyes and ears to any dreadful revel- 
ations, lest we be condemned to starve 
in the midst of plenty. The viands look 
clean upon the table ; why should one 
rashly seek to know more of the pro- 
cesses which gave them form, shape, 
taste and color. 

But if there is something to excite 
the apprehensions of the fastidious in 
the occult doings of the better class of 
restaurants, what shall be said of those 
where a substantial dinner may be 
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bought for a sum which would only pay 
for a cup of coffee in New York? Let 
us charitably believe that all is well be- 
hind the gaudily-papered wooden parti- 
tion whence we hear the ceaseless boil- 
ing, broiling, frying and frizzling of 
multitudinous dinners, served up at ten 
cents per plate and, in the language of 
the advertisement, “no charge for the 
third dish.” Here we find a very differ- 
ent class of customers from those we 
meet at the up-town restaurant. The din 
of plates and waiters’ calls is fearful ; 
the flies are like unto the flies of Egypt; 
the tables are marble and uncovered, or 
if covered are not spotless. Those 
who eat here are in a hurry to be gone, 
and they seem to think that one cannot 
afford to waste much time on a dinner 
that costs only fifteen cents. Here is 
the laborer, the unlucky miner, the man 
seeking employment, and the penniless 
adventurer who has not fully concluded 
whether he will shuffle off this mortal 
coil or try for a light sentence in the 
county-jail. Yet, here is a certain sort 
of comfort. The huge piles of cakes 
and pies in the window are inviting ; 
the plate of roasted meat, vegetables 
and bread has its flanking dessert of 
pastry or pudding; every customer gets 
his honest money’s worth, and he knows 
it and is satisfied. If his appetite is 
discursive, he has a wide variety in 
which to range; if it is clamorous, he 
may satisfy it without exhausting a 
slender purse. 

Above this grade of eating-houses is 
another, a sort of superimposed layer, 
as the geologist would say, yet over- 
lying a more costly stratum. In these 
there is a varying line of luxury and 
cost. But all of them are plenteous and 
filled at the dinner hour with hungry 
men. Nowhere in the world, perhaps, 
is there so great variety of comestibles 
as in these restaurants. For six months 
in the year strawberries are common, 
and at all seasons there is an abundance 
of fresh fruits of some sort. Grapes 
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and pears that grace only the tables of 
the very wealthy in Atlantic cities, are 
lavished here in unstinted profusion. 
Reed-birds, quail and wild ducks in 

. their season, and domestic fowls, are al- 
most as common as beef-steaks and 
chops in other lands. The Californian 
love of good living is as prominent in 
these middle-class restaurants as any- 
where. Respectable citizens and well- 
to-do business men dine luxuriantly for 
fifty or seventy-five cents, though, of 
course, they do not have a bottle of 
table claret with their roast, nor cognac 
with their coffee. 

The difference in the cost of restau- 
fant living in San Francisco and east- 
ern cities is very marked. To dine well 
in New York, Boston or Washington 
costs one very dear, as our cheaply- 
fed Californian counts dearness. Few 
French restaurants in California serve 
their dinner @ /a carte; usually the atten- 
tive servants allow you to exercise some 
election of soup; but that gentle provo- 
cative of appetite being disposed of, the 
silent attendant places before you, fish, 
salad, two or three entrées, vegetables, 
roast, dessert, fruit and coffee, in their 
proper order and succession. The fish 
is hot and crisp from the fire; the ex- 
trées are those Frenchy side-dishes, hot 
and spicy, which you find nowhere out- 
side the restaurants that follow the 
Parisian mode. The vegetables have 
the flavor of nature, and are not sod- 
den in water as those of American 
hotels always are. You may have them 
with your entrées : but it is not en réglé 
to take vegetables with the roast. Such 
a dinner as this, with a bottle of sound 
claret and an omelette au rhum or other 
trifle with a fruit-dessert, costs in the 
best San Francisco restaurants a dollar 
and a half. The same repast would 

cost four times as much in any of the 
Atlantic cities. 

It is possible that this cheapness and 
convenience of living, added to the har- 
rowing reflections hich most young men 
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have upon the extravagance of women, 
has something to do with keeping the 
ranks of bachelors so full. Timkins, 
for instance, pays forty or fifty dollars a 
month for a handsomely-furnished suéte 
of rooms, and about as much more for 
his board at a good restaurant: what 
wonder that he asks why he should 
break up his comfortable and inexpens- 
ive manner of life, while a single silk 
dress may cost more than his housing 
and subsistence for one entire month? 
Selfishness may keep many of the gen- 
tlemanly Arabs in their much-abused 
habits of living; but there is some 
reasonable excuse for the bachelors, 
so long as French dinners are so very 
cheap, and dry-goods are so excessively 
dear. 

But the distant reader must not think 
that the French is the only foreign 
cookery transplanted to this soil. The 
flavors of many nationalities are pro- 
nounced instances of their several na- 
tional schools of the art. Germany has 
several restaurants—not especially dis- 
tinctive, but essentially Germanesque 
in their customers. In the lower part 
of the city are numerous Italian restau- 
rants, few of which are really first-class, 
if prices indicate such grades. Here 
we meet the red-shirted Masanielios of 
San Francisco; the ill-mannered louts 
who bellow their applause or disfavor 
from the opera gallery, and furnish the 
cue oftentimes to the less demonstrative 
fashionables in the glittering circles be- 
low. The fishing business of the bay 
of San Francisco is exclusively in the 
hands of these brave and hardy men; 
and at six o’clock you shall find them 
congregated about the little tables of 
their favorite resorts, talking loudly, 
pouring continuous streams of red wine 
under their huge dark mustachios, em- 
phasizing their speech with table-thumps 
and smelling dreadfully of fish and the 
salt, salt sea. Like the ancient wassailer, 
they eat but little meat; they chiefly 
affect the croquettes, macaroni and rice 
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preparations which these restaurants 
serve up in great perfection. 

One of these Italian houses is famed 
for being the place in which (it is said) 
the best macaroni outside of Italy is set 
before the guests. This nourishing dish 
is here cooked in a great variety of 
ways ; and travelled people, gourmands 
and d/asé diners-out go to the obscure 
little house to enjoy a new sensation. 
The lower rooms and the public eating- 
hall are carpeted with sawdust, and the 
resinous smell of the same penetrates 
the house; even the private apart- 
ments are barely furnished. But for a 
truly Apician banquet, give an infre- 
quent guest the six courses of macaroni 
served in six different styles, with one 
course of mushrooms, and red wine @ 
aiscretion—and he may truly say: “I 
have dined to-day.” The Italian res- 
taurants, however, are more exclusively 
patronized by the people of their own 
nationality than is true of any other 
class. 

Nor should the Chinese houses of 
refection be overlooked in any sketch of 
restaurant life in San Francisco. The 
Chinese are social and cheerful in their 
habits. They seize every possible oc- 
casion for a feast, and the restaurants of 
the race in this city are almost con- 
Stantly lighted up with the banquets of 
their numerous customers. Generally 
the restaurants are cheap and even mea- 
gre in their furniture and fare; but 
they, too, offer a wide range of prices 
for their patrons. One house has a 
carte of viands which aggregates a din- 
ner all the way from fifty cents to fifteen 
dollars to each person. The Chinese 
restaurant is a rambling series of rooms, 
to which the ingenious fancy of the im- 
ported carpenter has given an ori- 
ental appearance, by cutting large cir- 
cular openings for exit and entrances, 
dispensing with doors, hanging gaudy 
scrolls of gilded, painted and lettered 
paper about the rooms, and fitting up a 
carpeted platform whereon he who is 
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so disposed may smoke during his in- 
tervals of repast, or from which musi- 
cians discourse most execrable sounds 
during the progress of a dinner of cere- 
mony. The hour of six o’clock is too 
early for the Chinese. They come to 
take their ease, and when they have 
money to spend, they spend it lib- 
erally in the same way that Tim- 
kins does at the San Francisco “ Trois 
Fréres,”’ insisting always on “the 
best.” They wait until the day is 
fairly over, and the last customer de- 
parts before they abandon themselves 
to their slowly-eaten repast. Nine 
o’clock is the hour for a formalor festive 
dinner. They cook chickens and duck$ 
nicely, though queerly, the bird being 
first split clean in two; but almost 
everything has the same taste of nut oil 
sicklied over all, and few western palates 
can endure even the most delicate ot 
their dishes. Shark’s fins, stewed bam- 
boo, duck’s eggs boiled, baked and 
stewed in oil, pork disguised in hot 
sauces, and other things like these, are 
the standard dishes of a Chinese bill of 
fare, though they have an infinite variety 
of sweetmeats which are really palata- 
ble, and of sweetcakes, which are invit- 
ing in their quaint, odd forms and 
decorations, but are ashes and worm- 
wood to the taste. The Chinaman is 
liberal and bountiful to his guest ; cham- 
pagne flows freely ; the skill and taste 
of the cook is exhausted to tickle his 
palate and gratify his eye, and a more 
changeful variety of courses prolongs 
the banquet than is ever found on the 
tables of any other people. 

California has not in all her restau- 
rants and houses produced one distinct- 
ive local dish. The fare is cosmopolitan, 
and the cuésine is a strange mosaic ‘of 
bits from many peoples ; but there are 
no California dishes, unless the fiery 
compounds of Chili peppers and other 
burning things which we captured with 
the country are ours. Nor are they 
Californian peculiarly; they burn the 
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palate of him who travels in Mexico or 
South America, whence they came. 
Russian caviar, Italian macaroni, Ger- 
man pretzels, Swiss cheese, Yankee 
codfish-balls, English roast beef, Span- 
ish omelettes, French kickshaws and 
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fore their thousands of captious, hungry 
and exacting guests. Among them all 
there is nothing that is specially Cali- 
fornian. Butit is a Californian special- 
ty that here is daily set a repast, rich, 
varied and inexpensive, and to form 





which contributions of nature and art 
have been brought from every land be- 
neath the sun. 


Mexican ollas and Asiatic nameless 
things, all blend in the banquet which 
San Francisco restaurants daily set be- 
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WHEN the grass shall cover me, 
Head to foot where I am lying; 
When not any wind that blows, 
Summer-blooms nor winter-snows, 
Shall awake me to your sighing: 
Close above me as you pass, 
You will say: “How kind she was,” 
You will say: “ How true she was,” 
When the grass grows over me. 


When the grass shall cover me, 

Holden close to earth’s warm bosom; 
While I laugh, or weep, or sing, 
Nevermore, for anything: 

You will find in blade and blossom, 
Sweet small voices, odorous, 
Tender pleaders in my cause, 
That shall speak me as I was— 

When the grass grows over me. 


When the grass shall cover me! 
Ah, belovéd, in my sorrow 
Very patient, I can wait— 
Knowing that, or soon or late, 
There will dawn a clearer morrow : 
When your heart will moan: “ Alas! 
Now I know how true she was ; 
Now I know how dear she was ”"— 
When the grass grows over me! 
Vou. I—31. 








HERE is something so mysterious 
a ig’ the nature and origin of that 
physical force that convulses the earth, 
and in a few moments buries thousands 
of human beings amidst the ruins of 
their proudest fabrics, that the slightest 
display of its power appalis the stoutest 
heart. In vain we invoke philosophy to 
our aid: reason accepts the postulate 
that “what has been may be again,” 
and the earthquake is a matter of fact 
after which philosophy gropes in ob- 
scurity, unable to say to the mighty 
commotion, “Thus far shall thou go, 
but no farther, and here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed.” 

Yet can science do something to 
check the wild revels of the imagina- 
tion, confine it within the bounds of 
probability, and deduce such laws as 
will best serve to protect us from the 
destructive effects of forces that we can- 
not control. Terrible as the earthquake 
is sometimes, at long intervals of time 
and space, it is not half so terrible in 
effect as are the fears that are needless- 
ly engendered in those regions subject 
to it. These are not to be allayed by 
treating the subject with lightness and 
denying its facts, but by squarely meet- 
ing them, and from a careful considera- 
tion of their phenomena, learning to guard 
the people from disastrous consequences 
in the future. He who could contem- 
plate the event of the 21st of October, 
1868, with any other than emotions of 
profoundest awe, is either a brute or a 
fool. It requires a degree of courage 


to meet one’s own destruction with 
calmness ; but to witness the towering 
walls of a large city reeling as if about 
to bury its entire population ; helpless 
infancy, decrepid age, frantic mothers, 
all flying they know not where, and 
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blocking up the streets through which 
frightened horses were trampling their 
way ; to witness all this without emotion 
is not courage, it is downright brutality. 
Nor is this the time to give a detailed 
account of the earthquake, while the 
earth still trembles to its gigantic tread, 
the rumble of distant carriage-wheels 
starts the pulse with an unwonted quick- 
ness, and the eye glances at the pendant 
chandeliers to tell us what it signifies. 
It is to be feared that no observations 
were made of this, more than of preced- 
ing earthquakes in California, of suffi- 
cient accuracy to be of much service to 
aid the learned men of other countries 
who are devoting so much labor to de- 
termine the laws that govern them. It 
is to be hoped that we will sometime 
have a government that will appreciate 
the importance of carefully observed 
phenomena at a great number of loca- 
tions. We hope much from our State 
University, yet in its incipiency. In 
the meantime we must avail ourselves 
of the light that comes to us from 
abroad, and gather such instruction as 
we can from passing events. It is 
assumed what few will now be disposed 
to deny, that California is an earth- 
quake country. The lessons of history 
must not be forgotten, though avarice 
cries “hush!” and the artisan plasters 
from our sight the “deep scarred woe.” 
Our State archives inform us that the 
Mission of San Juan Bautista,on the 
road from San Jose to Monterey, was 
destroyed by an earthquake in the month 
of October, 1800; that there were six or 
seven shocks in one day; that there was 
not a single habitation, although built 
with double walls, that was not shattered 
from roof to foundation ; that the fathers 
were compelled to sleep in wagons to 
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avoid the danger, since the houses were 
not habitable; and the ground opened 
in deep fissures. These phenomena 
filled the fathers of that Mission with 
consternation. An eye-witness related 
that, being at supper with the fathers, a 
shock was felt so powerful—accompanied 
with a noise so loud as to deafen them— 
that they flew from the building without 
finishing their supper, and that about 
eleven o’clock at night the shock was 
repeated with almost equal strength. 
In the year 1808 a succession of earth- 
quakes, continuing from the 21st of June 
to the 17th of July, were felt at the 
Presidio of San Francisco, some of 
which were so severe, that, as was stated 
in the official report, the only limit to 
their destructive effects was the want of 
materials to destroy. In the year 1812 the 
Mission church at San Diego was thrown 
down, and six years afterward that at 
Santa Clara was also destroyed by earth- 
quakes ; and now the old church at San 
Jose, whose quaint walls have been an 
object of curiosity to the English-speak- 
ing race since their advent in California, 
and which has outlived all those who 
saw it rise, has fallen into ruin. The 
history of upper California since its first 
settlement by Europeans covers a period 
of less than a century, and during that 
time there have been innumerable shocks 
of greater or less severity. Long inter- 
vals of rest have been followed by severe 
shocks. 

Is it wise to willfully shut our eyes to 
these facts, from fear that the pros- 
pect of damage will check the rise in 
real estate, and that the credit of the 
State will suffer? The credit of a com- 
munity, like that of an individual, is 
based upon its character for integrity. 
Let us deal with this matter as ration- 
ally as the people of Sacramento did 
after the great flood of 1861, and put 
ourselves beyond the reach of any pos- 
sible danger from a disaster that sooner 
or later is certain to overtake us if we 
disregard the latelessons. Mallet, who 
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has won imperishable honor in the in- 
vestigation of the phenomena of earth- 
quakes, says: “The evils of the earth- 
quake, like all others incident to man’s 
estate, may be diminished or even nulli- 
fied, by the exercise of his informed 
faculties and energies, by his applica- 
tion of forethought and knowledge to 
subjugate this as every other apparent 
evil of his estate, by skill and labor. All 
human difficulties to be dealt with must 
be understood ; were understanding and 
skill applied to the future construction 
of houses and cities in southern Italy, 
few if any human lives need ever be 
again lost by earthquakes, which there 
must occur in their times and seasons.” 
And this was said after a thorough in- 
vestigation, upon the ground, of all the 
phenomena of the great Neapolitan 
earthquake of 1857, which destroyed 
ten thousand lives and half as many 
buildings. 

The reader has already several times 
propounded the question: What is your 
theory of earthquakes? I reply: You 
and I have no right to form a theory 
on the subject. It is the curse of scien- 
tific enquiry that you start with a theory 
built upon one fact ; your theory is like 
an Irishman’s wheelbarrow loaded with 
dirt: it is supported on one wheel—the 
rest you carry. They only are entitled 
to respectful consideration for their the- 
ories who have exhausted all the mate- 
rial of facts, bearing upon the subject, 
before fixing upon a theory. There are 
those whose opinions are entitled to the 
most respectful consideration, who for 
the last twenty years have been labor- 
ing to bring order out of the chaos in 
the phenomena of earthquakes, to de- 
termine their laws, and by the aid of 
mathematics they have reduced their 
manifestations to an exact science, upon 
which they have bestowed the name of 
“seismology.” This has been done 
while you have been speculating in 
stocks, trading jack-knives, or growing 
rich by the advance in water-lots. It is 
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not claimed that the causes, but the 
methods in which these causes operate, 
are subject to mathematical demonstra- 
tion ; and this is the practical question 
with which man has to deal, to guard 
against their effects in the destruction 
of his property and life. Do we know 
any more of epidemic or endemic dis- 
eases? And yet how much have man- 
kind learned to avert the disastrous 
consequences of such diseases. 

For example: it may be determined, 
with great accuracy, from a certain 
number of observations within the cir- 
cle of earthquake influence, what place 
is vertical over the focus or starting- 
point of the shock; and at what depth 
below the surface that force was ex- 
erted to produce it. And all the phe- 
nomena that follow are proper subjects 
for physical science and mathematics— 
whether they have reference to the crust 
of the earth, or the buildings construct- 
ed upon it; but the origin of the power 
which has produced these phenomena 
may be still a subject for speculation— 
whether to the snap and jar occasioned 
by the sudden and violent rupture of 
solid rock-masses, (as is held by Scrope) 
or to access of a greater or less quan- 
tity of water to the red-hot lava of sub- 
terranean fires. We are all familiar 
with the fact, that a globule of water 
will rest or glide on the surface of red- 
hot iron, without being converted into 
steam, until the temperature of the iron 
is reduced to a certain degree, when it 
will suddenly boil and evaporate. It is 
to such a phenomenon, on a large scale, 
that Mr. Mallet refers the explosive 
force that gives origin to the earthqake. 
But whatever may be the true theory of 
its origin, there can be no dispute about 
its effects, or the manner in which these 
effects are produced. The knowledge 
of them may be gained in their proper 
place. There are some facts of practi- 
cal importance that we should all know: 
that the primary shock, of which we 
have no warning, (either through the 
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barometer, thermometer or magnet, any 
more than through our eyes or nose) is, 
when from great depth, followed by sec- 
ondary waves at right angles to it, like 
the waves when a stone are thrown into 
the water, and which are often more de- 
structive to buildings than the normal 
shock. 

It is also known that the most de- 
structive effects are felt on soil of low 
elasticity, as clay and alluvium, and 
least on firmest rock. The earthquake 
at Lisbon, in the space of a few minutes, 
destroyed sixty thousand lives in that 
portion of the city built upon the terti- 
ary formations ; du¢ not a building was 
injured on the secondary limestone or 
basalt. 

During the shock of the 21st instant, 
in San Francisco, all the buildings were 
fearfully shaken; the walls of large 
brick ones more or less cracked: but 
in nearly every instance they settled 
quietly into their places, on the subsi- 
dence of the earth-waves, when the 
buildings were on high ground; so that 
riding through the streets, one can but 
wonder that so little effect is visible to 
the eye—here and there a chimney 
to a frame house thrown down or dis- 
located, or a window-sash crushed by 
the strain: but on the “made ground,” 
which extends under the greater part of 
the mercantile section of the town, you 
are reminded of scenes depicted in our 
school-books. Some walls are fallen 
to the southward; some to the north: 
a fire-wall here has dropped toward the 
west, and directly opposite, another has 
fallen eastward; here a building has 
sunk, with the street in front of it, sev- 
era! feet into the earth, and its floors 
crumpled between better-built walls of 
adjoining houses, like cards in the hands 
of a child. 

All past experience tells us that the 
made lands and estuaries of the bay, 
that have been filled up with mud (often 
from great depth, and which constitute 
the salt-marshes) may be severely shak- 
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en by earthquakes that will pass harm- 
lessly through the firmer ground; nor 
can this be remedied by piling. Build- 
ings may be prevented from settling 
by this means; but the undulations 
will be but slightly influenced by any 
artificial means. Other things being 
equal, the shock would be more severe 
on the alluvial formation around the 
bay than on the rocky ground. 

These are the localities where subsi- 
dence is most apt to occur: over that 
part of the town where ships anchored 
twenty years ago, they may anchor 
again! Where the marble quay at Lis- 
bon stood on the first morning of No- 
vember, 1755, a line of a hundred fath- 
oms failed to reach it forever afterwards. 
Men, in their eagerness to get to the 
front in the battle of the money-bags, 
have encroached upon the dominions of 


Neptune, until he has called his brother. 


Pluto to his aid. 

However, it has been asserted by 
high authority in geological science 
that there is no evidence of permanent 
upheaval or subsidence anywhere on 
the coast of California during our pres- 
ent geological era; and it is said by 
Mallet that an earthquake, however 
great, is incapable of producing any 
permanent elevation or depression of 
the land whatever, (unless as secondary 
effects); its functions of elevation and 
depression are limited solely to the 
sudden rise and immediate fall of that 
limited portion of the surface through 
which the great tide-wave is actually 
passing momentarily. The one class of 
phenomena must be held as distinct 
from the other, as the rise and fall of 
the tide is distinct from the momentary 
and local change of sea-level produced 
by the waves of its surface. 

The only fissures discernable in San 
Francisco from the effects of the recent 
shock, have occurred in the portions of 
the town recently filled in, which was 
done with every sort of refuse material, 
much of it of a perishable nature. Over 
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this a hardened crust had formed, or 
pavement been made, incapable of 
supporting the weight placed upon it 
when the substratum settled from the 
agitation of the whole mass. 

All severe shocks are followed for a 
longer or shorter time by lighter ones, 
though generally their force is insufficient 
to cause much damage. In a few in- 
stances a second shock has been nearly 
as serious as the first. Such was the 
case in the Neapolitan earthquake of 
1857, when many people were buried in’ 
the ruins of walls from which they had 
fled an hour before. 

The security of a building depends 
less upon its height than upon the 
mode and material of its construc- 
tion. In the Neapolitan city of Poten- 
za, a building twenty-four feet square 
at the base and one hundred feet in 
height, was uninjured, “without even a 
fissure, or a tile disturbed,” while at its 
side the cathedral, built of similar ma- 
terial, was fissured from base to sum- 
mit, and unsafe to enter. The former 
was held by strong tye-bolts at each 
floor. The error in the public mind 
with regard to the greater danger of 
lofty buildings, arises from a miscon- 
ception of the manner in which the 
force acts to destroy a building. Were 
the earth-wave as slow in its transit as 
a sea-wave, and a building were to fol- 
low it as a ship, in its entirety, the 
higher the building the greater would 
be the danger of its fall; but such is 
not the case—the velocity of a wave 
has a direct relation to the elasticity of 
the medium through which it is trans- 
mitted, and the effect is to give an un- 
dulatory motion to that structure. 

The writer saw this illustrated in two 
tall structures which riveted his atten- 
tion during the few seconds allowed for 
out-door observation ; they were both 
included in the same field of vision. 
The one was a double-walled chimney, 
eighty-three feet high, and resting ona 
base of eight feet square ; the other 
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was the Masonic temple, with an ele- 
vation to the top of the tower of one 
hundred and thirty-seven feet ; this was 
surmounted with a flag-staff extending 
fifty feet higher. The same undulatory 
motion was visible in both, from bottom 
to top. The height of the brick walls 
of both structures is nearly the same ; 
both are built of the best materials and 
resting on good foundations, which 
again rest on the sand. The chimney 
is as solid as when built, but the walls of 
the temple are broken at the angles of the 
window openings. Tall chimneys have 
been broken into several pieces by the 
quick undulations running from bottom 
to top, without either fragment falling. 
It is plain, therefore, that tall buildings 
may be built of brick, when the material 
is good, that will be perfectly safe, if the 
opposite walls are well anchored togeth- 
er, and are none the less safe for being 
tall. It is doubtful whether walls cov- 
ering a considerable extent of ground 
can be built sufficiently strong of brick 
or stone to ride an earth-wave such as 
passed under this city in the late earth- 
quake, without breaking ; those into the 
construction of which iron entered toa 
considerable extent, even when built 
upon made land, are uninjured. 

Why earthquakes are attended with 
so great loss of life comes from the 
wrong impression that walls that are of 
the greatest strength, and resist the 
longest any of the ordinary modes of 
destruction, must be the safest from 
destruction by this means also ; whereas 
their very weight becomes an element of 
their danger ; they are thrown down by 
their own inertia, thus rendering neces- 
sary stronger tyes. Mallet states that 
the walls of the Neapolitan cities were 
not anchored together, and the floor 
timbers rested in the wall, which is the 
general style of building by all those 
people in Italy and the Spanish colonies 
whose wholesale Slaughter by earth- 
quakes have appalled the nations. 

The well-built wooden buildings with 
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balloon frames, the usual style of con- 
struction in California, may be consid- 
ered perfectly safe from the severest 
shock ever yet experienced; but they 
should not be mounted upon stilts as 
most wooden buildings are. The chief 
danger to these has risen from the faulty 
mode of constructing the chimneys ; 
owing to the greater inertia of brick 
than of the light wooden structure by 
which they are surrounded, they are very 
generally broken off at the roof. This 
danger can be entirely obviated by a 
galvanized iron chimney top, secured by 
flanges to the roof boards or rafters, and 
lined with thin bricks continuous with 
the chimney below, to guard the iron 
from the erosive effects of acids gener- 
ated by the combustion of fuel. These 
may have wood or metal ornaments 
attached, and would combine all the 
requisites—lightness, strength, durabil- 
ity and cheapness. 

It is certain that entire safety may be 
assured to life and property on solid 
ground by proper attention to the con- 
struction of buildings, though we should 
have earthquakes as severe as are re- 
corded ; and it is as certain that all im- 
properly tyed walls, of poor mortar and 
as poor bricks, will be tumbled down to 
the peril of human life, as that earth- 
quakes will recur, as they have occurred 
in the past. Especially should all walls 
with fronts veneered with stone be 
immediately taken down. It is mean 
and cowardly to patch up these struc- 
tures and plaster up the broken chim- 
neys, trusting that the shock that will 
hurl them to the dust will not come in 
your time, or until you have sold the 
property. The terror inspired by an 
earthquake is measured by the lives 
that are lost; and if a falling wall or 
chimney should invariably come upon 
the head of the owner, it would be a 
sad thing, but it would be infinitely sad- 
der that the blameless should be strick- 
en down by so unnecessary and reck- 
less a cause. Architects are called to 
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survey public buildings only to determ- 
ine—not whether they are capable of 
withstanding a severer shock than we 
have yet had—but whether they are 
likely to fall without external aid. The 
street is barricaded until the rickety 
structure is secured ; the workmen in the 
meantime trembling for their own safety. 
The dislocated chimney is carefully re- 
placed, the fracture is pointed up with 
mortar, and the trap is set-—for whom ? 
Can there be no commission with power 
to command that all buildings and walls 
or chimneys endangering life, private as 
well as public, shall come down? 

A fire-wall fell from a building on 
Battery street three years ago. It was 
replaced as good as new ; it fell again 
on the 21st of October, burying two in- 
nocent victims beneath its fragments. 
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Who is reponsible? Are republican 
cities without government, or is that gov- 
ernment only for commercial purposes ? 
It were better for the crédit of our city 
that half the brick structures in town 
should be pulled down than one should 
fall in another convulsion, burying one 
invaluable life in its ruins. 

Were earthquakes more frequent, we 
should understand them better and be 
prepared for them, when they would 
cause as little trepidation as a storm at 
sea to a sailor, or a thunder-gale to the 
denizens of the Atlantic States, where 
more persons are annually killed by 
lightning and hurricanes than need be 
slain by earthquakes in the next hundred 
years, though we should have one every 
three years as severe as any that has 
ever visited California. 





FATE. 


“Tue sky is clouded, the rocks are bare ; 
The spray of the tempest is white in air ; 
The winds are out with the waves at play, 
And I shall not tempt the sea to-day. 


“ The trail is narrow, the woad is dim, 
The panther clings to the arching limb ; 
And the lion’s whelps are abroad at play, 
And I shall not join in the chase to-day.” 


But the ship sailed safely over the sea, 

And the hunters came from the chase in glee ; 
And the town that was builded upon a rock 
Was swallowed up in the earthquake-shock. 











AT five minutes before eight o’clock on 
‘the morning of the twenty-first of October, 
an earth-wave, then passing under San 
Francisco, left its record upon some sheets 
of the present OVERLAND, by the falling of 
the ceiling of the building in which they 
were stored. It being too late to reprint the 
forms, it is trusted that the reader will kind- 
ly overlook any blemishes upon those signa- 
tures to which the Great Earthquake has 
added its mark. 


Much has been written about the lesson 
of this earthquake. Judging from the daily 
journals, it seems to have been compliment- 
ary to San Francisco. In fact, it has been 
suggested that, with a little more care and 
preparation on our part, the earthquake 
would have been very badly damaged in the 
encounter, It is well, perhaps, that Nature 
should know the limitation of her strength 
on this coast, and it is equally well that we 
should put a cheerful face on our troubles. 
But the truth is sometimes even more pol- 
itic. Very demonstrative courage is apt to be 
suggestive of inward concern, and logic is 
necessary even in averting panics. It makes 
little matter how much we assure our friends 
that we have lost nothing by this convulsion, 
if our method of doing so strongly suggests 
that we have not yet recovered our reason- 
ing faculties. 

Yet, while there remains a tendency in 
the ink to leap from the inkstand, and the 
blood to drop from the cheeks, at the slight- 
est provocation, the conditions are hardly 
favorable for calm retrospect or philosophical 
writing. Theories that the next second of 
time may explode ; speculations that no man 
may be able to test; are at such moments 
out of place. Enough that we know that 
for the space of forty seconds—some say 
more—two or three hundred thousand peo- 
ple, dwelling on the Pacific slope, stood in 
momentary fear of sudden and mysterious 
death. As we are not studying our com- 
mercial “lesson,” we shall not discuss now 
whether their fears were or were not justi- 
fied by the facts. That they were for the 
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moment thrilled by this sympathy of terror, is 
enough for the pregnant text of this sermon. 
In that one touch—or rather grip—of Na- 
ture, all men were made kin. What mat- 
ters, O Cleon! thy thousand acres and thy 
palace that overshadows this humble cot ? 
Thy hand—O wretched mendicant on my 
door-step—we are as one on this trembling 
footstool! The habitations we have built 
unto ourselves and our gods are ours no 
longer—this blue canopy must we occupy 
together. How spacious it is—how superior 
to those fretted roofs we called our home! 
Free of those walls which we have built up 
between us, let us here join hands once and 
ever more! 

Did we utter such nonsense as this? Not 
if we remember ourselves rightly. We ran 
like cowards—as the best of us are before 
the presence of the unseen power—in the 
garments that were most convenient, and 
laughed each other derisively to scorn. We 
ran, thinking of our wives, our children, our 
precious things and chattels. Did we not 
experience a secret satisfaction when we 
thought that Jones’s house—much larger 
and finer than ours—would be a ruin, too? 
Did we not think that we should be saved 
before Jones? Wedid. We had learned 
the commercial “lesscn” thoroughly. How 
much of an earthquake will it take to shake 
out of us these conventionalities of our life ? 

But it seems to have been settled by the 
commercial instinct, that the maximum 
strength of an earthquake has been reached. 
The shock, it is true, was heavier at Hay- 
wards and San Leandro; but it has also 
been settled in some vague, mysterious way, 
that San Francisco will never be the focus 
of any great disturbance. It is also stated, 
that the heaviest shocks and the ones that 
do the greatest damage are always the first 
—the only record we have of severe Cali- 
fornian earthquakes to the contrary notwith- 
standing. This is sati-~fying to the commer- 
cial mind which, of course, deprecates panic. 
But if the commercial mind, consistent to 
its statements, still continue to occupy badly- 
built structures on “made ground,” com- 
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merce will suffer. It is only a question of 
time. The commercial statement is useful 
in keeping up our credit abroad ; but one of 
the cheap photographs of the. ruins in San 
Francisco and San Leandro, taken by the 
sun who looked, if possible, even more 
calmly on the whole disaster than the entire 
Chamber of Commerce—one of these pho- 
tographs in an eastern city will, it is to be 
feared, outweigh the commercial circular, 
although signed by the most influential men. 

The earthquake had no lesson that has not 
been taught before. It is one of the feeble 
egotisms of our nature—from which Cali- 
fornians are not exempt—to look upon this 
class of phenomena as freighted with a pe- 
culiar mission for our benefit—it may be the 
price of. flour, the importance of piling, the 
necessity of a new religion. It is surprising 
how little we know of the earth we inhabit. 
Perhaps hereafter we in California will be 
more respectful of the calm men of science 
who studied the physique of our country 
without immediate reference to its mineral- 
ogical value. We may yet regret that 
we snubbed the State Geological Survey 
because it was impractical. There was 
something intensely practical in the awful 
presence in which we stood that morning— 
the presence, whose record, written in scar 
and cliff, these men had patiently transcribed. 
We know little else. It need not frighten 
us to accept the truth fairly. We are not 
relieved of the responsibilities of duty, be- 
cause our lot is cast in an earthquake country, 
nor shall we lose the rare advantages it 
offers us, in obedience to the great laws of 
Compensation. We pay for our rare immu- 
nities in some such currency. But it will 
not help us if we frantically deny the Law, 
and challenge its power. 





GOSSIP ABROAD. 

We have found ourselves during the late 
summer and early autumn, almost in the 
midst of the map of Europe, and surrounded 
by august personages, moving to and fro 
like the pieces of a chessboard. Ostensi- 
bly, they are returning from drinking the 
waters of German springs, from sea-side 
baths, or mountain shooting-lodges. But 
they advance and recede, take refuge behind 
their castles, and put forth their knights, 
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(bishops not being quite as much in vogue as 
formerly) in a manner that convinces one 
that they have constantly before them the 
grand object of putting each other in check. 

The Emperor of Russia was for many 
weeks in Kissingen, where he surely was a 
public benefactor, preserving us unhappy. 
imbibers of Kissingen waters from death by 
ennui. He lived like other people in the 
Cur Haus hotel. On the road leading to its 
private entrance, a pretty triumphal arch 
was erected, from which floated the Russian 
colors. The door of the hotel was duly 
wreathed in greens, and guarded by a fero- 
cious looking beadle, in the dress of a trop- 
ical bird of prey, but with the aspect of a 
Bengal tiger. Every day the Emperor walked 
about the grounds alone, or in company 
with the Empress, always accompanied by a 
large dog. The latter part of the season, 
the young daughter of the imperial pair 
joined them. And we were quite amused 
at the jealousy displayed by the canine mem- 
ber of the family on occasion of their first 
walk together after their reunion. The dog 
pushed himself between the young lady and 
her father, and was duly pushed back again, 
Whereupon he immediately fell upon an 
innocent little four-footed gentleman in the 
neighborhood with intent to demolish him, 
The uproar was so great that the Emperor 
was obliged to speak to his dog, which he 
did with a flash of the eye that was not at 
all unbecoming. A Hungarian acquaintance, 
however, who witnessed the scene—a friend 
of bleeding Poland — insisted that it was 
most inconsistent not to allow the imperial 
cur to devour his weaker foe. 

The Emperor is one of the handsomest 
men in Europe, and on entering his car- 
riage, or upon his walks, was always fol- 
lowed by an admiring crowd; Republicans 
sometimes bringing up the rear of those 
curious in dignitaries. 

Our Emperor made but one move while 
in Kissingen, going to Schualbach to bring 
his daughter thence. But there he met King 
William of Prussia, and it was said that 
their interview was of a most important 
character. It is to be repeated later in the 
autumn, and the Emperor hopes to strength- 
en the bonds between Russia and Prussia, 
It will be remembered that King William 
is the Emperor’s uncle. 
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The King of Bavaria visited the Emperor 
at Kissingen, and afterwards sent the Prince 
of Hohenlohe to represent him. One of 
the moves on the great chess-board is to 
make of the only daughter of the Czar, the 
Queen of Bavaria. Poor little pawns are 
these young girls born in the purple; made 
to be moved about just as the interests of 
the kings and queens of the game demand. 
Ah! how much better for the lovely Mar- 
guerite of Savoy, the sweet little Italian 
daisy, had she never been plucked to star 
the future crown of Italy. And one cannot 
but look with tender pity upon the faded 
northern snow-drop translated so near a 
throne, so far from loving hearts and tender 
hands. Let us hope the fate of the young 
Grand Duchess Marie will be happier than 
that of the Princesses Marguerite and Alex- 
andrina. 

King William of Prussia, although one 
of the eldest of the reigning sovereigns, is 
also one of the most active. He has lately 
been visiting Dresden, and King John of 
Saxony left his baths at Isch] to receive 
him. One of the customs still preserved 
in Germany was to be observed in the old 
castle of Montzbourg. Here is. preserved 
a famous beaker, made of the skull of a 
stag, and decorated with his horns. This 
eup, filled with champagne, and presented 
‘to the noble guest, is to be emptied by him 
‘without spilling its contents. Success or 
failure is inscribed by the King of Saxony 
in the archives of the kingdom, where Fred- 
erick the Great, and other celebrated person- 
ages, figure as successful drainers of the 
stag’s head. The king is visiting the various 
military pests of his kingdom. On the 30th, 
he: meets the Queen at Baden. And at the 
castle of Babelsberg, great preparations are 
going an far the second interview between 
the:Emperor of Russia and his uncle. 

The journeys of Prince Jerome, which at 
one‘time:-set all Europe in commotion, seem 
-at last to produce but little effect on the po- 
‘litical barometer. The Prince’s normal 
state is one never-ending Go, and he must, 
by this time, feel very awkwardly when 
not in a railroad car, or on board of a yacht. 
Just now, he is with his wife and children at 
their villa on the lake of Geneva. 

The goings and comings of the future 
chessmen are all duly announced; the 
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nursery gossip of palaces being very popu- 
lar literature. But it has, after all, very little 
interest for us. Into one darkened room, 
however, where so long mother-love has 
battled with the destroyer, and battled, we 
fear, in vain, thoughts of deep sympathy 
have often entered. The daily bulletins of 
the progress of the malady that has fastened 
upon the young Duke of Brabant, give little 
reason to hope for the life of the heir of the 
throne of Belgium. 

The Swiss journey of Her Majesty of 
England, at first filled the papers with ru- 
mors. She had gone to the continent to 
testify her sympathy with every monarch of 
Europe against his neighbor. But these 
foolish reports soon died away, and it was 
at last admitted that the Queen’s journey 
was entirely one of rest and recreation, af- 
fecting nobody but herself, and certain poor 
travellers on top of the Furca Pass. Here, 
one evening, a number of way-worn pilgrims 
arrived, many of them on foot, and on reach- 
ing the inn, at sun-set, were informed that 
they could not be received, as the whole 
house was engaged for three days for the 
Queen and suite. “ Were they then in the 
house?” “Oh, no, but they would arrive 
the next day or the day after.” 

All remonstrance was in vain. The land- 
lord was assisted by Her Majesty’s cook in 
carrying out his impertinence, and the weary 
travellers were obliged to wander in the 
darkness for long miles before they could 
obtain a shelter. The Swiss are getting for 
themselves a most unenviable notoriety by 
their avarice. On this very journey, Her 
Majesty and suite were charged for lunch of 
bread and butter and cold meat nearly 
twenty francs a head; about four dollars in 
gold. The barring up of waterfalls, and 
barricading glaciers, high charges at hotels, 
and above all, the legalized swindling which 
obliges the traveller to give two days’ price 
for one day’s use of carriage or mule, are 
disgusting travellers with the lovely scenery 
of Switzerland, and fast converting the 
country from a summer’s sojourn into a mere 
highway of travel. 

The Emperor and Empress of Austria 
are about to make a tour in Gallicia. This 
move on the part of their Majesties gives 
great satisfaction. Their stay among their 
Polish subjects will be made as informal as 
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possible. The journey is undertaken to 
bring about a nearer acquaintance between 
sovereign and people. The Diet of Cracow, 
the old capital of Poland, has unanimously 
resolved to formally receive their Majesties 
on their entrance into the city. Fetes, balls 
and receptions will give life to Cracow and 
Lemberg, and political discussions will have 
their part on the programme. 

Poor Italy! How often has this exclam- 
ation passed our lips during the last few 
years! And still we seem to have ever 
words of sympathy for the young country 
struggling for its life and liberty, with so 
many foes tugging at her heart-strings. But 
she is sure to win, if she can but learn to 
wait. Nor Court of Rome, nor Court of 
France, can crush out her liberties in the 
end. Nothing can be more false than the 
position of France. She is holding up with 
either hand the Bourbon and the Papacy ; 
her own most deadly foes. When the Gov- 
ernment of Italy has learned, as her people 
did long ago, that France is really her great- 
est enemy, she will have learned her most 
important lesson. “ It is only by her friends 
that France is to be feared,” says a recent 
English writer; “witness Italy enslaved, 
Maximilian murdered, Austria driven from 
the German confederation.” And England 
has been heard to bemoan herself lately, in 
that she “exchanged a certain friend into a 
doubtful ally, to make the Mediterranean 
sea a French lake.” 

The two moves which have, perhaps, 
most excited the political world this season, 
were a reception, andaride. The reception 
was that given to the Count and Countess 
Girgenti by the Court of France. The 
Count is the brother of the ex-king of Na- 
ples, and that is the only thing to be said 
about him. His bride is the daughter of 
the Queen of Spain. 

The first entrance of this young person 
into public life was remarkably unpropitious. 
She is the eldest child of the Queen. Soon 
after her birth, her mother, as is the custom 
of the country, was about to present her in 
the cathedral to the people over whom she 
might one day reign. As her Majesty was 
traversing a gallery of the palace on her way 
to the private entrance of the church, a 
priest suddenly started forth, and presented 
a poignard to her breast. The blow must 


have proved fatal had not the point of the 
instrument been dulled against the heavy 
gold ornaments of the Queen’s robe. 

The priest met his death with the utmost 
firmness, but so great was the fear that his 
very bones might one day be venerated as+ 
those of a martyr, that his body was burned 
at the stake, and the ashes scattered to the 
winds. 

The Princess was for some years the 
heiress presumptive to the Spanish throne. 
Since the birth of her brother, she has 
exhibited a jealous and sullen temper. We 
fear that neither her new position nor her 
new husband will sweeten her disposition. 

No one can exactly see why this bride 
and groom should have been received as 
they were, with great honor, at the French 
Court, unless the visit is intended as a sim- 
ple piece of impertinence towards Italy. 
The French government papers took great 
pains to assert that the reception had no 
political import, but the reasons they gave 
for its taking place were most puerile. And 
the proof that it could not have been a po- 
litical visit was almost amusing in its weak- 
ness. The Count and Countess, it was 
said, were not up in their French Ollendorf. 
As the lady of the Tuileries is a Spaniard, 
one could but laugh at the naive of this an- 
nouncement. 

The Empress is said to have told the 
Countess how great was her admiration of 
the ex-queen of Naples, and to have com- 
pared her to Joan d’ Arc. This speech, and 
one quoted of the young Prince, namely, 
that when he should be Emperor, he would 
oblige all his people to fulfill their religious 
duties, have given great offence to the lib- 
erals of France. 

Their papers congratulate the Govern- 
ment on its allies, the ex-king of Naples 
and the Queen of Spain. It has been 
agreed that in case of war, and the neces- 
sity of calling back the French troops from 
Rome, Spain shall send an army of 40,000 
men to protect the interests of his Holiness 
at Rome, and a squadron to Civita Vecchia 
to prevent Italian troops from being sent by 
sea. On her part, France is to aid Spain 
against her enemies. But the point at issue 
between the two Governments is, that Spain 
desires the aid of France against her own 
subjects, while France will promise but to 
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defend Spain against external foes. Now, 
could the Emperor be made to change his 
views in this respect ; could he be persuaded 
to allow Spain to send her 40,000 men to 
Naples to replace the husband of the new- 
ly-discovered Joan d’ Arc of the nineteenth 
century upon his throne, what a magnificent 
result from the move of the knight of Fran- 
cis II! 

The ride to which I have referred was 
that of Count Bismarck, who left Varzin one 
day, with some friends who had just been 
breakfasting with him. The breakfast seems 
to have made them a little over merry, and 
they undertook a sort of impromptu steeple- 
chase, which ended in the Count’s being 
thrown, and his horse, as some say, falling 
upon him. Fortunately, the meadow which 
extends beyond the Varzin domain is 
marshy, or the accident would certainly 
have been a very serious one. The papers 
continue to give us contradictory reports. 
Sometimes we hear that he is not at all in- 
jured, sometimes that he is very seriously 
ill. He has been ordered to the south of 
England for sea-bathing—he is out on horse- 
back six or seven hours a day—he does not 
leave his room—and finally, the stimulants 
ordered by the physicians have produced 
dipsomania, or in plain language, delirium 
tremens, and great anxiety is felt for the 
result. The truth of the matter undoubt- 
edly is, that the Count has fallen further 
from his position near the throne than from 
his horse. The publication of the Usedom 
note has injured him greatly with his mas- 
ter. And just now King William and his 
Prime Minister are not agreed with regard 
to the policy of Prussia. The King is very 
anxious to preserve peace with France. 
The Count considers war inevitable, and 
would therefore hasten it. He desires the 
immediate annexation of Baden, and the in- 
vestiture of the fortress of Rastadt. The 
fall from the horse was not a severe one, 
nor is the separation between King and 
Minister likely to be final. Count Bismarck 
has taken a villa at Mentone for a few weeks, 
whence he will doubtless be recalled to the 
councils of his country. 


ETC. 
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One of the most touching events of the 
summer was the death and burial of Ma- 
dame Victor Hugo. “To her,” we read in 
one of her husband’s poems, “ I said, ‘ For- 
ever with me ;’ and she replied, ‘ Wherever 
thou, there will I be.” Married early in 
life, having learned to love each other al- 
most while studying the conjugation of the 
verb under the master’s rule, the home of 
M. and Madame Hugo was the abode of 
perfect affection and happiness. As the 
poet withdrew to its inner recesses for more 
uninterrupted study, his wife, while enter- 
taining his guests, training his children, and 
looking well to his household, was able also 
to take up the pen, and loved to consecrate 
itto his honor. ‘ Memoirs of Victor Hugo, 
by an Eye- Witness,” she modestly calls the 
book to which she devoted her leisure 
hours. 

For many years she shared her husband’s 
honors, and when the fiat was sent forth 
which condemned him to exile, she asked 
but one night in which to bewail her home 
and country. That night she spent in that 
empty home, looking for the rising of the 
last sun she should ever see in her native 
land. 

The sorrow of her life was the loss of her 
eldest daughter, who was drowned in her 
early bridal happiness. After parting from 
her child, the mother went to her room to 
draw her likeness as she had seen it that 
morning, and as she gave the sweet eyes 
their expression, and the mouth its happy 
smile, the light was passing forever from 
those eyes, and the seal of death was being 
pressed upon the lips, 

For the first time, the wife, by her own 
request, has left her husband, that the 
mother may lie by her daughter’s side. 
Victor Hugo and his sons followed the body 
of the wife and mother to the borders of 
France, knelt in the funeral car, and breathed 
their last farewell, and then saw it speed on 
in the darkness, where they might not follow. 
Paul Foucher, a brother of Mdme Hugo, 
and a celebrated dramatic author, was the 
only member of her family who stood at 
her grave. 
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THE Moonstone. A Novel, by Wilkie 
Collins. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
If Mr. Wilkie Collins could have been re- 

tained by the large-hearted proprietor of the 

Cretan labyrinth to show people out, he could 

have added much to the diversions of the 

place by his ingenious talent for misleading 
the trustful and innocent. How delightfully 
and how plausibly he would have led his 
simple-minded followers through winding 
after winding, until the fascinating walk term- 
inated in the inevitable blind alley! With 
what grace would he have then shown them 
to another path equally plausible and 
equally unsuccessful! In fact, most of Mr. 

Collins’s books are constructed on this lab- 

yrinthine plan, with inviting chapters lead- 

ing to nowhere in particular, and fascinating 
detours in every direction but the right one. 

And when the reader is at last brought out 

of his trouble, and finds that he has crossed 

and recrossed his track, and been very near 
the truth without knowing it, he is apt to 
experience a certain exasperation which goes 
far to make a crowning reputation for the 
novelist. Yet we wish that, for the sake of 
the hasty reader and the whole “chorus 
of indolent reviewers,” Mr. Collins would 
take a hint from a popular child’s game, and 
write “ cold,” “ hot,” “very cold,” “‘ warm,” 

“warmer,” over his chapters, as we approx- 

imated or departed from the truth. 

But the trouble with this kind of writing 
is, that it is apt to be sometimes tiresome. 
These long walks by and by become fa- 
tiguing. And Mr. Collins’s plan of telling 
his story by detached narrative—making up 
a kind of mosaic that shall illustrate the 
whole plot—is rather prolix. We have too 
much of the process and not enough result. 
Again, the evidence which Mr. Collins ex- 
tracts from these personal narratives is too 
corroborative to be credible. The witnesses, 
though speaking in their own name and over 
their own signatures, are too evidently in 
collusion with each other, or manipulated 
by Mr. Collins. No jury would receive 
their statements. 


A little of this is pleasant—we had almost 
written, natural, It is true that the most 
enthusiastic admirer of Mr. Collins would 
not probably attempt to recover a watch he 
had lost by providing his servants with pens 
and paper, and requesting them to furnish a 
natty narrative of what they knew about it— 
but then he might, and it would be very in- 
teresting if he did. And so we accept the 
“statement of the cook,” or the “ narrative 
of the upper housemaid,” and the “story of 
the butler,” as pleasing and genuine. And 
we even tolerate the ‘“ Detective ”—that 
dreadful being whom Charles Dickens 
brought into the world in the shape of In- 
spector Bucket, and who, under a thousand 
different aliases, has since walked the pages 
of other novelists. But there is an excess 
of this purely stage business in Zhe Afoon- 
stone—it has too much of the mannerism 
and less of the constructive talent of the 
author. The Moonstone—a valuable dia- 
mond—is hidden by its owner, the hero, in 
a fit of sonnambulism. It takes two hun- 
dred and thirty-two pages of closely printed 
type to convey this information to us prop- 
erly. 

Had Mr. Collins called his story “ The 
Stained Night-gown—a Mystery,” he would 
have been more truthfully sensational than 
most sensational writers. For this remark- 
able garment, with its fatal streak of paint, 
becomes of more importance than the A/oon- 
stone. Its Abstraction, Its Duplicate, Its 
Hiding, Its Recovery, are details marked 
with thrills of interest. We are surprised 
that Mr. Collins did not hit upon the idea 
of allowing this valuable piece of cambric 
muslin to make a “ statement,” and to have 
endowed it with the loquacity of the other 
narrators. “ The Night-shirt’s Tale” would 
have made an entertaining and instructive 
episode. But it was left to an insane young 
person—Rosanna Spearman, by name—to 
discover the streak of paint accidentally 
rubbed from the freshly colored walls of 
Miss Rachel’s parlor by the sonnambulist 
hero when he steals and hides the Moon- 
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stone—and to stupidly drown herself for no 
other purpose apparently than to avert the 
climax and retain the secret a little longer. 
It is difficult to tell which is the most idiotic ; 
the hiding of the Moonstone by the hero, 
or the shirt by the heroine—whom we must, 
with all respect to Miss Rachel, still term 
Rosanna Spearman. 

Mr. Collins is not much in the habit of 
making a moral to his stories, or of illustrat- 
ing, like Mr. Dickens, any abuse or social 
folly, in his romances. But in Zhe Moon- 
stone there are two deducible moral lessons. 
In the hero’s sonnambulism, superinduced 
by laudanum and brandy and water, we are 
shown the evils that come—in the loss of 
moonstones, night-shirts, etc.—from the im- 
proper use of stimulants; while in the 
nervousness which provoked the craving 
for such stimulants, we see the danger of 
suddenly abandoning tobacco. A more 
conscientious observer of moral ethics would 
perhaps trace to Miss Rachel’s feminine 
tyranny in tabooing her bethrothed’s cigars, 
the real loss of the moonstone and the sub- 
sequent catastrophe of the night-shirt. 
REMINISCENCES OF EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


By Andrew P. Peabody. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. 


If Mr. Peabody could have given himself 
up to the careless, selfish and luxurious 
abandon of a genuine traveller, and forgot- 
ten his duty to his untravelled countrymen 
and New-England lyceum audiences gen- 
erally, he would have made a more enter- 
taining book. But he seems to have been 
oppressed, during his journeys, with an un- 
due conscientiousness ; a feverish desire to 
obtain as much portable information as he 
could carry away with him ; and as a natural 
result, much that he did bring home bears 
traces of very close packing, and unpleasant 
compression. This refers more particularly 
to Mr. Peabody's facts ; when he assumes a 
rhetorical attitude he is more diffuse, yet 
even then he has an eye on his watch. His 
moralizing is equally compact, and reminds 
us of the Hic fabula docet of AEsop. And 
sometimes his compactness is turgidity— 
thickness instead of crispiness. In speak- 
ing of Sheffield, he says: “The extensive 
manufactories are unified, not by the build- 
ers’ original act, but by bridges or covered 
ways that connect neighboring edifices else 
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unrelated, or by unsymmetrical extensions 
and outbuildings” ; fand again: in regard 
(this time) to Irish beggars, we are told that 
“ the secretive habits of the people preclude 
their belief in your veracity, and sustain 
their faith in some recondite hoard which 
their importunity may open.” Remember- 
ing the triumphant result’ of O’Connell’s 
application of fine language to the enraged 
fisherwoman, we regret that Mr. Peabody did 
not address this last remarkable sentence 
to the beggars orally. But perhaps he did, 
and they followed him in the vain hope of 
getting even. 

Mr. Peabody's religious reflections and 
illustrations are equally pronounced, and 
often dogmatic. He revels in the famous 
scriptural cartoons, in Madonnas and saints, 
with an enthusiasm, however, that partakes 
more of theology than zstheticism. It is the 
delight of a divinity student rather than the 
criticism of the artist. M. Angelo’s Brob- 
dignagian Moses affected him deeply. So 
did the Sistine Madonna, to the extent of 
inordinate quotation. Upon this picture, 
Mr. Peabody says “he fed ever since he 
saw it.” It stands between him and “ that 
coarse, unappreciative rationalism of our 
time which seems to find an especial joy in 
eliminating the Divine element from the 
infancy of our Lord. It is an argument to 
the reason and the understanding, no less 
than to the zxsthetic nature: for surely a 
mode of manifestation which, in its artistic 
guise, thus lifts the soul into an ecstacy of 
praise and adoration, cannot be unworthy of 
the Divine wisdom and love.” And affect- 
ing in this manner Mr. Peabody, it is of 
course worthy of praise. 

When other folk made a travelling com- 
panion of John Murray, Mr. Peabody seems 
to have trusted to Revelations for a guide- 
book. Mont Blanc reminds him of the 
“great white throne” in the Apocalypse ; 
the Glacier des Bois and ice-cavern, of the 
“ walls and gates of New Jerusalem.” And 
yet he sneers at the Sibyls of mythology, 
and is particularly hard upon the Catholic 
Christmas pageants, as being theatrical. 

For ali this, Mr. Peabody brings into this 
volume much experience, culture and appre- 
ciation. His descriptions are often graphic, 
his language always carefully studied, and 
his history and quotations scrupulously cor- 
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rect. We can imagine his reminiscences, 
delivered as lectures, pleasing to his audi- 
ences. But we can hardly think of them as 
private letters—originally written as he as- 
sures us for the use of his own family— 
without a sincere concern for those who, by 
a refined system of social courtesy, were 
condemned to be the recipients of this kind 
of rhetoric. 


THE NIGHT SIDE OF NATURE, OR GHOSTS 
AND GHosT SEFRS. By Catharine Crowe. 
New York: J. Widdleton. 

Beyond the evidence that there is a steady 
demand far the marvellous, this reprint of 
Mrs. Crowe’s dismal ghost stories offers 
nothing new. Indeed, it is probable that 
nothing could be added since to the original 
horrors of the first edition. The reader is 
pretty certain to find not only the particular 
story which used to send cold chills down 
his spine in boyhood, but a good many more 
equally depressing. Although there are 
ghosts of all shades of tangibility ; ghosts 
in evening dress and ghosts in cerements ; 
ghosts that carried their heads, like St. 
Denis, in their hands ; ghosts that squeak 
and gibber in all languages—and one who 
delivered sentences in the Swabian dialect, 
that must have had a peculiarly horrifying 
effect—each and all of these apparitions 
seem tu have been attended with one gloomy 
result—the speedy decease of somebody. 
“The same day he expired,” “a few days 
afterward the lady died,” “ it was followed 
by the death of the young man,” “in less 
than three weeks from the time, he was a 
corpse ”—these are the lugubrious comments 
on the text. The death of the principal 
witness is always adduced as a triumphant 
corroboration of the testimony. 

Beside such eminently respectable stories 
as those of Lady Beresford, General Wyn- 
yard and Lord Lyttleton, there are some 
not attested to by the aristocracy, but still 
of fair authority. There is a sequel to Lord 
Lyttleton’s warning which we do not re- 
member to have heard before. It seems 
that lamented peer made the first use of his 
release from the body to appear, in his turn, to 
an intimate friend, and inform him that “ all 
was over.” This might have been an act of 
simple politeness on the part of Lord Lyttle- 
ton, but we incline to the belief that it was 
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actuated by a spirit of retaliation. There 
is also a story of a German ghost—a profes- 
sor—whose exceedingly sensitive spiritual 
nature was concerned in regard to some 
slides of a magic lantern, which he forgot 
in life to return to their owner. He haunted 
his brother professors in a vague, embar- 
rassed sort of way—there being no spiritual 
pantomimic formula for magic lantern slides 
—until they hit upon the secret. We also 
have the story of a Miss Lee, who received 
a warning of the hour of her death, and like 
Lord Lyttleton, verified the prediction by 
dying at the specified time. Mrs. Crowe 
defends this story gallantly against some 
skeptical attacks, and we are inclined to give 
her our credence, especially as the chronicle 
which she quotes says that the young lady 
was “let blood,” by one of the Sangrados 
of the period, as a sanitary precaution ! 

With Mrs. Crowe’s very feminine theories 
and extravagant commingling of alchemy, 
chemistry, psychology and mental philoso- 
phy, we have nothing to do. Her book is val- 
uable only as a collection of ghostly statis- 
tics. As such, it will be read and shudder- 
ingly enjoyed by all lovers of the marvel- 
lous. But we believe there are none of 
these experiences sufficiently well authenti- 
cated to challenge the dignity of scientific 
inquiry. 

INGLENOOK. A Story for Children, by 
Carrie Carlton. San Francisco: A. Ro- 
man & Co. 

A Boy’s TRIP ACROSS THE PLAINS. By 
Laura Preston. San Francisco: A. Ro- 
man & Co, 

Those of the present generation who 
drew their youthful inspiration from the 
pages of Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. Edgeworth, 
and the ingenious story of Sanford and 
Merton, must look with considerable awe 
upon the glittering host who have succeeded 
them as entertainers of childhood. Dickens, 
Thackeray, Hans Christian Andersen, La- 
boulaye, Jean Macé and Mrs. Stowe—are 
the genii which the fairy godmother of the 
modern nursery summons to the amusement 
of “little Posterity.” It was a great stride 
in the civilization of the world when it was 
discovered that it required first-class talent 
to entertain children, and that mere good- 
ness, abstract morality and piety would not 
suffice. The next generation will be the 
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wiser if not the better for such stories as 
“ Ugly Duck” and “ The Tin Soldier.” 

Part of this improvement in children’s 
stories is the choosing of subjects adapted 
to the localities, conditions and tastes of 
the little people. A boy’s honest love of 
adventure is no longer studiously repressed. 
The “ Rollo” series was perhaps the hap- 
piest adaptation to the seasonable wants of 
every New England country boy. And yet 
such a work would be partly incomprehens- 
ible to the California-bred youth, with his 
two seasons, his larger social privileges, and 
his more adventurous fields. The two vol- 
umes before us are, each in their way, essays 
toward meeting these new conditions. In 
coloring, subject and style they are quite 
original. They will satisfy the wants of the 
juvenile Californian, and still not be without 
a certain charm for the children of the At- 
lantic seaboard. 

Inigenook is the posthumous work of Mrs. 
Washington Wright, a California writer 
who, under several noms de plume, achieved 
a various success in literature; but none, 
we think, as decided as in the walk of ju- 
venile fiction. Into this she brought great 
vivacity, enthusiasm and feeling, and the oc- 
casional exaggerations which sometimes 
marred her compositions for older readers, 
assumed the delightful aéandon of a child’s 
story-teller. /nglenook gives a pretty and 
truthful picture of a California mountain 
home, with two or three natural young folks, 
the usual domestic details, and a slight dash 
of adventure to relieve it. The story is in- 
terspersed with some more purely fanciful 
legends, occasional bits of original poetry, 
which are rather prosaic, and a good deal of 
prose that is quite poetic. Yet the reader 
is often surprised by touches of tenderness 
and genuine feeling, and is apt to regret that 
the necessities of a precarious literary live- 
lihood ever forced the writer to assume the 
dubious role of a female humorist, in which 
character, under the soubriquet of “‘ Topsey 
Turvey,” she was better known. In this 
respect /ng/enook is a more fitting memorial 
of the talents of one who died too early for 
the reputation she might have made ; who 
seemed to have maintained, throughout a 
protracted struggle with adversity and dis- 
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ease, a tender sympathy with the poetry and 
goodness of human nature, an honest and 
hearty appreciation of good and bad chil- 
dren, that was infinitely superior to the cyn- 
icism and smart philosophy she assumed. 
If the author of A Boy’s Trip across the 
Plains seems to lack the philoprogenitiveness 
which, for want of a better word, we may 
apply to Mrs. Wright’s enthusiasm about 
children, she has presented us a more vigor- 
ous story. The trials and experiences of a 
boy during the long overland journey to 
California—a journey conceived by him, and 
entered upon for the sake of his widowed 
mother’s health—his devotion to that mother 
and his plucky and honest faithfulness to 
the new trusts and arduous duties assigned 
to him, are all told with a certain graphic 
simplicity and masculine straightforward- 
ness that bids fair to keep youthful eyes and 
mouths well opened over these pages. Two 
or three legends are introduced by way of 
halting places in the journey—all of them 
pretty and poetical, and one—the story of 
Mahdrusa—much more clever in conceit and 
execution than anything we remember in 
Schoolcraft. It is quite worthy of introduc- 
tion in a more ambitious volume. Like 
Mrs. Wright and “Silas Wegg ”—Miss 
Preston occasionally ‘“‘drops into poetry ;” 
indeed, it seems difficult for any one to write 
for children without rhyming—doubtless 
because the superjor digestion of children 
enables them to swallow good, bad and in- 
different with the greatest impunity. But 
the poetry developed in some of Miss Pres- 
ton’s legends and illustrations is so much 
better, that she could have very well spared 
her metrical exercises. Her bock is sufiic- 
iently good without it, and the suggestion 
is thrown out in reference tu any future 
story, which we think the success of the 
present one will fully justify her in attempt- 
ing. The field of California juvenile fiction 
is open and inviting. The peculiar phases 
of domesticity, the color of romance and 
adventure in all society, and the rare 
glimpses of out-of-door life and nature in 
her most fascinating outlines, all afford ma- 
terial that is characteristic of California, 
and may be made captivating if not inspir- 
ing to the fancy of the rising generation. 





